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Only the echoes from the Canyon answered him. 
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The Native City of Shanghai 
and the Temple of Ages. 





By EMILE DESCHAMPS, 


lies the Chinese City. Here 

it is the Occident with an 
American general view in the regu- 
larity of the main streets and the 
shape of the stone houses; there it 
is the true, typical Chinese center, 
China, in her fifty-centuries-old and 
yet mysterious civilization. The 
impression begins at the very gate, 
on the wooden bridge which crosses 
a canal, full of black mud, encir- 
cling the city. 

The temples in the Chinese city 
of Shanghai are not very numerous. 
Each of them possesses a special 
spiritual power, supposed to be 
gained through the prayers offered 
at their shrines. As for their archi- 
tecture and ornamentation, they are 
with little difference very much 
alike. The temple of Ages is cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting. 
From the narrow passage where its 
doors open, it is little conspicuous. 
There is the orthodox shape of 
edged roofs, raised corners, gilt 
dragons with big round eyes upheld 
on long, movable rods and the ordi- 
nary shining ornamentation of Bud- 
dhist temples. At the entrance the 
common sellers of paper “syvcus” 
(representation of money in ingots 
which the Chinese use by millions 


B ies th grey, indented walls 





for their funerals), have  disap- 
peared, the sky threatening rain. 
The door passed, we find ourselves 
in a narrow covered niche facing 
the street, where stands erect on a 
table a high, eight-armed Buddha, 
half-discolored, dressed like a Chi- 
nese bravo of the old books, with 
a grinning, horrible face. Two of 
the eight hands hold a dagger, and 
three others have a banner, a little 
bell and a tomahawk. At the waist 
hangs a small mirror which must 
have been added to the god’s toilet 
at a recent date. Squatted close by 
on either side lie two animals look- 
ing like a dog painted in blue, and 
a tiger, daubed with a fine yellow 
color, both having broad toad-like 
mouths. 

I said they looked like a dog 
and a tiger, but I should not be as- 
tonished to hear that, in the artist’s 
mind, they were to represent an 
ox, a horse, or other quadrupeds. I 
have often seen, in China, such rep- 
resentations of animals whose iden- 
tification would have been impos- 
sible, even to a naturalist; the peo- 
ple know what they are intended for 
and that is enough for their artis- 
tic feelings. The eight-handed statue 
is the particular god of women. 

Crossing a narrow passage, we 
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Entrance to an American Mission. 


come to an interior courtyard, badly 
paved, where children are playing 
on the ground with those square- 
pierced copper coins of little value, 
we know well in this country. The 
children are serving their appren- 
ticeship in gambling, which the 
Chinese value more than they do 
their gods, more than their families, 
and at least as much as the dreadful 
opium drug. Turning to the right 
we find ourselves in front of a tem- 
ple which supports a large tiled- 
roof. There, under the smoky, dusty 
ceiling in a half obscurity, stand 
nearly eighty Buddhas, some half, 
some full life size. They stand on 
a large board which goes all round 
the chamber. Each one of those 
Buddhas is dedicated to a period of 
life. They are consecrated to the 
wants of people from one vear of 
age up to eighty. There were for- 
merly only sixty of these gods, but 
it happened that old people of sixty 
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with the desire to live a little longer 
and to have gods to pray to for that 
time, caused twenty more statues 
to be added to the collection. All 
are, or have been, gilt, but now 
many show only the red medium of 
the first coat. They are put in every 
possible position, standing, sitting 
in submissive or threatening pos- 
tures, of sweet or wild expression 
of countenance. Some seem to be 
women, others men, warriors, with 
black, monstrous, devilish faces; 
these are unbearded and those have 
immensely long mustaches hang- 
ing from their lips. Their costumes 
are nearly all similar, of ancient cut, 
with the Chinese vest, gown and 
military side-aprons. 

What, above all things, distin- 
guish them from one another, aside 
from their handsome or ugly fea- 
tures, are the arms and representa- 
tions of animals they hold in their 
hands, and also their different hair- 
dresses. This one has a halberd, or 
a dagger, a sword, a tomahawk, held 
in a fighting position; another car- 
ries instead a small animal, an ox, 
a rabbit, a pig, etc. Others, yet, 
hold a staff or a banner. A tall one 
of these gods, well-gilt, perhaps a 
newly adopted member of the sa- 
cred company, or a favorite of 
ladies, shows a kind of basket perch- 
ing on something which looks like 
a helmet, and from the opening of 
the basket there comes out the head 
of a snake similar to the terrible 
Indian cobra-capello. This is the 
most curious of all head-dresses. 
Still others have bonnets, diadems, 
tiaras, and some wear incompre- 
hensible ornaments, such as one | 
saw, a small pig stretched upon a 
fine coronet. 

Before each one of the Buddhas 
is placed a thin, narrow painted 
board, upon which a number is 
written in golden Chinese charac- 
ters. The bigots who come there 
to implore for the favor of a long 
existence address their prayers to 
the god corresponding to their own 
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actual age. Whilst we were moving 
among the on-lookers who were 
talking loud, laughing, or scream- 
ing as freely as if they had been in 
their own homes, two young fel- 
lows entered the temple and began 
to look for their gods. They were 
about to offer prayer, when they 
discovered me, whereupon they 
stopped and waited for the depart- 
ure of the foreign devil, whose pres- 
ence would antagonize the very 
powers they had come to implore. 

But what is the symbolical mean- 
ing of those different animals so 
curiously placed in the hands or on 
the heads of the Chinese gods? 
Here is what my interpreter told me 
and what is commonly believed. 
There are twelve animals under the 
invocation of which every Chinaman 
is placed at his birth. They are 
the signs of their zodiac, in their 
immutable order: the ox, the cat, 


the pig, the dog, the cock, the 
monkey, the ram, the horse, the 


snake, the dragon, the hare, the tiger 
Each one is called by the name of 
the animal following the one of the 
preceding year in the above series. 
So if the ox preside now, the tiger 
will follow, and so on, each one com- 
ing back every twelve years to give 
its name to the age of Celestials 
born under their star. My interpre- 
ter is 27 years of age, and he is 
pig; he would be rat if he had keen 
then 26, and his answer to my ques- 
tion, translated from the Chinese, 
sounds like a joke: 

“I am a pig,” he would say. I 
could not help replying, as in ear- 
nest: “Glad to know it,” but I pro- 
ceeded without stopping: “And I 
wish you a long, prosperous life.” 

He was quite happy at the expres- 
sion of my formula, for he is a true 
believer, and he often goes to the 
temple to pray his ill-looking god 
to grant him many years to live or 
at least time enough to see _ his 
country cleared of all the foreign 
devils who cause so much trouble. 

All along the line of gods a bar- 
rier runs, upon which, on_ iron 
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needles, lighted candles are fixed 
by devotees. Several of the statues 
are placed under glass boxes, and 
at the dark extremity of the pagoda 
they are placed in two rows, the tall- 
est being at the rear. On a table 
nearly in the middle of the chamber, 
are other gods under glass, large 
candles, boxes full of small bamboo 
sticks, some yellow books of prayers 


and red candles for sale. Above, a 
gigantic, square wooden lantern, 
and others smaller, fall from the 
ceiling, with also numerous 


branches of taper “sycees.” 

And all these things are blackened 
with age, the walls, the ground, are 
covered with a thick stratum of 
dust, never removed unless by the 
means of draughts or by the touch 
of visitors. The description would 


be a long one of all the strange 
things which these places contain. 
passages, 
piled 


corners, the 
broken cases 


In 
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spaces, 


old, up 
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against the walls; fragments of 
water-jars and tin petroleum cases 
filled up with ashes; old shapeless 
pictures, baskets, wooden benches, 
stools, stones and heaps of sweep- 
ings. 

Planted in the ground, but bent 
forward and tied against the bar- 
rier, two large bamboos are intend- 
ed as poor-boxes, like two other 
huge cases, the upper parts of 
which are made with lathes through 
which offerings in copper coins are 
thrown. As I move these with the 


Chinese Pagoda in Native City of Shanghai. 


top of my stick, all the on-lookers 
are very much amused and laugh 
freely, without stopping their inces- 
sant talk. 

This temple is not the most re- 
nowned in Shanghai. The Long 
Hoa pagoda a dozen miles in the vi- 
cinity, close to the river, is the one 
which is best known to travelers. 
The difference between this and the 
others is chiefly in its larger dimen- 
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sions, in its several storied towers 
and in its being a college for priests ; 
in fact, in its exterior appearance 
only. The whole institution con- 
sists of eight or nine buildings in 
three successive rows in the middle 
of which arises the tower. This is 
a good specimen of Chinese art, with 
its seven round stories, its seven 
curved up roofs and its golden top. 
On the two sides of it are two lower 
towers nearly of the same shape in 
the right one of which hangs up a 
huge bell that rings under the hand 





of the place-keeper, as the effect of 
a small backshish. When arriving, 
the traveler is generally assailed by 
a flock of women who offer him some 
of those thin, fragrant sticks, burnt 
everywhere in China, in the temples 
as well as at home or in the streets. 
There is another of those clerical, 
small towers at the entrance of a 
building used as an American imis- 
sion. 




















On the way to the Temple of Ages 
one passes many small shops, where 
all the local industries are repre- 
sented. There can be seen workers 
on ivory chiseled in small statuettes, 
stick and umbrella handles, cigar- 
tubes and swollen Buddhas. The 
makers of perfumed needles and 
wax candles; dealers in inlaid fans 
and painted panels, and all the other 
common articles of ordinary neces- 
sity. 

There are sellers of small birds 
in cages—and of small 
red-eyed fish in glass 
globes. The love for 
tamed birds and small 
fish is an astonishing 
thing to find among these 
people. It is indicative of 
a sensitiveness little sus- 
pected in Celestials. 

The jade market is a 
covered place where chief- 
ly imitations of the pre- 
cious green stone are sold, 
not in shops by licensed 
merchants, but in the 
open air by peddlars. The 
street is crowded, mostly 
by women, young and old. 
There is no exposition of 
goods; the place looks a 
little like what could be 
called the “jade-ex- 
change,” sellers and buy- 
ers being mixed up. 

In the dress, white pre- 
vails. Jade is the most 
valued precious stone in 
China, and one would 
hardly find a_ single 
woman or girl in all the 
Empire who does not 
possess all of these three 
pieces for the toilet, genuine or not. 
The stone itself is the emblem of all 
virtues, and its name is used in the 
phraseology a lover, when writing 
or speaking to the goat-footed girl 
whom he loves. He flatters her jade 
eyes, her jade hands, her jade feet, 


Long Hoa 


and calls her jade herself in estimat- 
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ing her qualities both moral and 
physical. True and fine jade is 


dearer than its weight in gold, I 
am told, and the small trinkets made 
of it are the most expensive affairs 
in a feminine Chinese toilet. 

\Ve proceeded on our way out of 
that chaotic city, but not without be- 
ing enticed a good many times to 
odd and interesting spectacles. 

In a large open space, bordered 
by a raw, wooden palisade and 
wretched-looking small huts, we 
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Pagoda Entrance. 

come upon forty or fifty large buck- 
ets, some covered, some uncovered, 
and full, these of a dark liquid, those 


of a thick, clotty, brown or dirty 
grey matter, more or less dry or 
damp. This is nothing less than 


beans and bean-sauce. The last is 
obtained by fermentation in the open 
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air, and it is considered, in culinary 
art, a necessary adjunct of all dishes, 
perhaps because it is salted. I used 
it often when invited to Chinese fes- 
tivals, and I can say it it not so bad 
a stuff, among so many others of 
unspeakable nature. 

Along the streets one passes the 
poor restaurants established on the 
pavement, with the small benches, 
tables, cups, saucers and wooden 
sticks well known on this coast, and 
the blackish mixture of meat and 
vegetables which forms the ordinary 
diet of this class. 
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Near a bridge that spans a black 
mud-pit, so common in this city, a 
man is standing, a big fretting snake 
in his hands. He is spéaking to the 
mob gathered around him. What is 
he offering them? Nothing more 
than a bargain; he sells the animal 
for food, perhaps, or perhaps for a 
special worship, and between that 
impulse that allows the adoration 
of monsters and the one which in- 
spires the love of birds and helpless 
things, lies a world of inexplicable 
motives. Shall we ever understand 
better our Mongolian neighbors? 





The Myths Concerning the 
Great Wall and Its Builders. 





By CHARLES 


HE history of the Great Wall 

of China, which was counted 

among the Seven Wonders of 
of the world by the ancients, is 
wrapped about with myths and le- 
gends. Even such tangible facts 
as its situation and its length have 
been discussed and disputed about 
again and again. A recent news- 
paper article went so far as to de- 
clare its very existence impossible 
—a laughable error, since it may 
easily be visited to-day by those 
who care to brave a journey inland 
from Peking. 

Hiow the Great Wall was built 
of brick and granite in a region en- 
tirely destitute of clay to make the 
former, and bare of the latter, and 
where was collected the army of la- 
borers necessary for such a gigan- 
tic work, are mysterious problems 
that present themselves at once to 
the traveler who stands and traces 
its course as it rambles over the 


steep face of the mountains, now 
appearing for a brief moment in 
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bold relief on some high crag, now 
winding across the face of a grassy 
slope, and again plunging into ob- 
livion in some dark valley. 

The Great Wall was planned and 
built by the illustrious Emperor, 
Chin Tze Wang, the same sovereign 
who ordered the famous Burning of 
Books. Believing that China was 
encouraged by her classical writ- 
ings to turn her face backwards 
toward the sages instead of forward 
toward progress, he commanded the 
whole literature to be destroyed. 
Thus he made his name famous by 
two important works—one of con- 
struction, the other of destruction. 

Undoubtedly the face of the coun- 
try has changed since 230 B. C., 
when the wall was built, ostensibly 
as a barrier against the northern 
tribes, but really for an evidence of 


power, as it extends across many 
impassable revines, gullies, and 
cliffs, where neither robbers nor 


Mongol raiders could find a foot- 


hold. 
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In the early centuries the coun- 
try around the “Great Barrier,” as 
the Chinese have named it, was not 
so bare of trees and clay as it now 
appears. This may be inferred from 
observation of any other hilly coun- 
try in the interior of China, espec- 
ially in the northwest. 

An increasing population as it set- 
tles in the wild, remote, mountain- 
ous land begins to cultivate the 
fields, cuts down the trees. There 
is nothing then left to break the 
force of the winds which blow dur- 
ing the winter, parching the soil 


As the Great Wall Appears Near Koa Pei 


and then pulverizing it. Neither leaf 
mould nor roots remain to bind it 
together, and the result is that the 
heavy floods of summer rain sweep 
away the good earth. The severe 
frosts of winter rend and tear the 
hills, splitting the big rocks and al- 
tering the whole face of the country, 
yearly increasing the tillable area 
in the northern province of Chihli, 
and yearly adding to the deposit at 
the mouth of the Tient-sin river, 


known as the Taku Bar. Wits 

When this continued pulverizing 
and leveling of the mountain region 
is allowed for, one understands, 
without depreciating the great work, 
that the task of constructing it now 
appears a greater one than it actu- 
ally was. 

In spite of any facilities, however, 
the building of 1250 miles of wall 
“up hill and down dale,” was a rec- 
ord achievement which could only 
have been carried into effect through 
the genius of such a man as Chin 
Tze Wang. He brought to the Her- 
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culean labor a mind so full of en- 
ergetic schemes that it compelled 
activity about it. 

His kingdom having suffered con- 
siderably from the border raiders, 
he scoured his boundaries, subdued 
the people, and levied an indemnity 
upon them—an indemnity not in 
hard cash, but in manual work— 
to build in the shortest time possi- 
ble his wall, at once a barrier and 
a testimony of his might and power 
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The Great Wall Crossing a Mountain Range. 


to the hostile tribes living along the 
Yesu. ho (Continually Flowing 
River.) 

From each of the tribal leaders 
without and within the Wanlich- 
angchen (literally, the Thousand 
Mile Long Wall), he exacted fifty 
thousand men, who were divided 
linto three gangs, each gang work- 
ting eight hours per diem. It was 
small wonder that with such an 
army the building made rapid pro- 
gress. 

When it was well begun, Chin 
Tze Wang, who had not only en- 
ergy, but original ideas as well, de- 
terminea that if he could bury deep 
under his foundation one _ million 
men, his great wall would not only 
last a million years, but the spirits 
of his million sacrifices would keep 
everlasting watch and ward against 
his enemies and prevent them from 
breaking through to his dominions. 

China was already decimated by 
his many wars, and further to de- 
populate it would render his king- 


dom weak. However, he found a 
way out of this perplexing problem 
by adopting one of those clever 
cheating schemes, which suggest 
themselves so readily and success- 
fully to the Chinese mind. 

He sought out a man, the char- 
acters of whose name signified “a 
million spirits,’ thinking thus to 
hoodwink the gods and secure in 
burying this unfortunate, the guar- 
dianship of the million spirits for 
his work. 

The search discovered one called 


\Wan Tsci Liang, fulfilling all the 


requirements. In addition he was 
betrothed to a Chinese maiden 
called Mun Chiang-neu, whom he 
intended shortly to make his bride. 
But the latter personal detail was 
quite overlooked, and when he had 
been buried alive near Shanhai kuan 
which is close to the sea, the work 
of completing the wall continued 
rapidly. 

In the meantime, the unfortunate 
Mun Chiang-neu waited for her 














A Village Street Running Through an Arch 


way Under the Great Wall. 
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love until, her patience exhausted, 
she went in search of him. For 
many days this faithful and beauti- 
ful girl wandered hither and thither 
following a flock of geese that she 
believed was conducting her to the 
Great Wall. The birds wandered 
there to collect the scraps of food 
thrown aside by the builders, and to 
her troubled mind their cries seemed 
the wailing of the million spirits 
over her sorrow. 

Her beauty attracted many rich 
and noble lovers. Even the Em- 
peror himself fell a victim to her 
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The first was that he put up a 
bridge at Shanhai kuan; the second 
that he puild a temple to the mem- 
ory of her lost love, thus propitiat- 
ing the gods and insuring their fu- 
ture happiness. Her wedding day 
she agreed should be the day when 
she saw the works completed. 

Accordingly when three years af- 
ter all was done, the Emperor him- 
self took her hand and led her to the 
bridge. When he released her fin- 
gers to point out to her the beauties 
of the completed temple, she seized 
the long-sought opportunity. With 





A Corner of the Great Wall. 


charms, but her steadfast answer to 
them all was a question about her 
lost lover, Wan. 

The Emperor, finally becoming 
exasperated at her sorrow and 
weary of her refusals to come to 
him, took her and pointed out the 
place where her lover lay buried, 
whereupon she wept. But gradu- 
ally her tears ceased to flow, and she 
agreed to marry her sovereign if he 
would fulfill the conditions. 


a plaintive cry to her lost lover she 
leaped into the sea, thus ending her 
troubles. The temple may still be 
seen perched on a small island, the 
sea having gradually worn a chan- 
nel between it and the mainland, 
from which it takes the name of 
Shan Hai Kuan, or Mountain Sea 
Pass. 

In many places the Great Wall 
has fallen into decay; often enough 
it becomes little more than a heap 
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of stones and rubbish, but near Ku 
Pei Kou it is seen in its original 
glory, fifteen feet in width and 
twenty feet in height, with quadri- 
lateral towers built of granite, at 
regular intervals. A few of these 
towers are in perfect condition, but 
others have fallen into ruin, and 
brambles and wild vines scramb‘e 
among the loose bricks whose inter- 
stices make cozy homes for sedate 
ferns and nodding blue-bells. 

The country is wild and _ fasci- 
nating, apart from the attraction 
of the wall itself. Range upon range 
of hills away into distant Mongolia 


He collected the various Chinese 
sages and physicians, and put to 
them the question as to how he 
might prolong his days. The ad- 
vice of one physician found such 
favor in his eyes that the imperial 
warrior desired to have it carried 
at once into effect. 

The plan was no other than that 
three thousand boys and three thou- 
sand girls in the best health, be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen years of 
age, should be secured and boiled 
alive in huge cauldrons. Their con- 
centrated extract would produce a 
pill containing the vital energy of 











The Great Wall in Good Condition and in Ruins. 


pile one on top of another, jutting 
out in rocky spurs, towering in in- 
accessible needles, while a purple 
haze wraps them lovingly about. 

Chin Tze Wang delighted in sur- 
veying these scenes and in person- 
ally superintending his great work, 
until nearly the end of his reign. 
when this conqueror felt old age 
creeping over him. Once more the 
idea occurred to him that he must 
hoodwink the gods again and receive 
new vigor. 


six thousand lives. If the Emperor 
swallowed this he would live for 
six thousand years in the vigorous 
freshness of youth. 

To his chagrin some time was 
wasted in selecting suitable speci- 
mens, and a further disappointment 
was in store for the conqueror when 
the day for the experiment of ex- 
tracting life was decided upon, for 
an advisor of the Imperial Court 
suggested that the victims were pale 
and therefore should be sent to some 




















place in order to gain strength and 
increase the efficacy of the pill. 
Some islands off the coast were ul- 
- timately chosen for the fattening 
pastures, where the kindly advisor 
undertook to look after them and 


make frequent reports. However, 
no news of the victims arrived as 
time passed, and the messengers 
whom the Emperor dispatched to 
call the insubordinate minister to a 
sense of his sins did not return. 
At the time appointed for the pill 
ingredients to appear, none were 
forthcoming. Then at last the truth 
was discovered. The kind-hearted 
Minister, finding the islands un- 
peopled, conceived the brilliant idea 
of providing them with inhabitants 
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and paired off each youth with a 
maiden. , 

This was the beginning of a ris- 
ing young nation, destined to out- 
shine the empire whose monarch 
had doomed its founders to such a 
cruel death. 

When he found his scheme thus 
frustrated, the Emperor fell into 
such a rage that he burst a blood 
vessel and died. 

His career was one of paradox. 
He is remembered for burning down 
and for building up. When the 
prosperous Island Empire, the Land 
of the Rising Sun, testifies to his 
selfishness and unscrupulousness, 
his Great Wall bears witness to his 
ability and genius. 








For the Sake of a Song. 


By CHESIER FIRKINS 
I am done with the battle of life to-day, 
The cry of the losing soul, 
I am freed of the curse of my mortal clay 
And I sing from a lyric scroll. 
Oh what care I, though Earth be sad, 
Though wanton worlds go wrong! 
My dream within is summer-clad 
And my lips are sweet with song. 
Through far and summery vales [I wend, 
By sleeping streamlet’s brim, 
| Where the silver ripples blink and blend 


And shadowed violets swim. 


There is life and love in the boughs above, 
And the waving grasses low; 

There is swing of song in the drone of dove, 
Where the wind-rocked tree-tops flow. 


And I vield my soul in a lilting lay 








To the Goddess of all things fair; 
No joy but the joy of the song I pray, 
\nd the song shall be my prayer. 
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got no business tryin’ to raise goats 





Leo and Ona, the Silver Creek Panthers 


By DENNIS H. STOVALL 


MONG the many denizens of 
the rocky steeps, the wooded 
mountains, and deep canyons 

of the Silver Creek region, South- 
ern Oregon, Leo and Ona, a great 
pair of panthers, were the recog- 
nized king and queen. Their mid- 
night cries of hunger were screams 
of terror and a herald of death. To 
them nothing moved or breathed 
that was not a coveted victim to 
gratify their murderous propensity 
to kill, to satisfy their taste for 
blood. 

Skookum Ike, the lone miner and 
trapper who dwelt in his little cabin 
above Silver Creek, was better ac- 
quainted with Leo and Ona than 


any other man. And surely Skoo- 


kum ought to have been; for no 
other man had seen more oft than 
he, those prowling monsters creep 
from rock to rock on the distant 
mountainside ; or sneak through the 
undergrowth for the dense cover 
of the forest, as they ventured forth 
in broad day. None had heard more 
oft than Skookum the deep cries 
of the hungry brutes as they cir- 
cled about his cabin in the night 
time. All of Skookum’s goats had 
been sacrificed to satisfy Leo and 
Ona’s thirst for blood, and Skoo- 
kum had long since given up goat- 
raising in despair. “A man hain’t 
with sech thievish varmints aroun’,” 
Skookum had said, and undoubtedly 
he was right. 

Skookum was a trapper and a fair 
hunter, but he was entirely out- 
classed by Leo and Ona. Such aris- 
tocratic beasts as they would not 
give a single sniff of their noses 
at the bait of a trap; and dead 
sheep with poison was to them an 
insult; as for guns and dogs they 


were wise enough to keep a safe 
distance from the former, and the 
dogs in turn soon learned there were 
many things more pleasant than a 
cuff from either of the monster cats. 

So matters stood when Rocky 
Mountain Jimmy came into Silver 
Creek country one early spring. He 
settled on a claim and built a cabin 
down the creek a short distance from 
Skookum’s. Naturally the two soon 
became friends. Rocky Mountain 
Jimmy had with him a small band 
of goats and two “varmint” dogs 
which Rocky swore could “lick any- 
thing that wore hair.” 

Snip and Tige were the names of 
the two new canines. Snip was a 
mongrel of an almost uncertain 
breed. The long nose and the slen- 
der body betokened the greyhound. 
Rocky said she was part collie, also, 
but we have only Rocky’s word for 
that. Snip was made for cutting 
the wind. In a scrimmage she could 
easily be outdone by any bob-tailed 
dog. Tige, on the other hand, was 
a warrior. He was a big bulldog 
with the reputation of never letting 
go when he once took hold. Tige’s 
face possessed a most decisive ex- 
pression, and one could easily see 
that he wouldn't take a joke. 


One clear, star-lit night of that 
same particular spring, Ona patient- 
ly waited for her mate. So remote 
was their den from any path or trail, 
and steep the way leading to it, 
that once within their mountain lair, 
they were safe from men or dogs. 

Like two balls of fire the old 
panther’s eyes gazed from the gloom 
of the den out into the night. Far 
below, Silver Creek boiled through 
the deep and narrow canyon, the 
low rumbling of the waters disturb- 

















ing the silence of the quiet night. 

Suddenly a low growl issued from 
thence. Ona answered it and drew 
father back into the den. It was 
Leo. In a moment he had reached 
their rendezvous and dropped a 
heavy load in the doorway. Ona 
bounded to his side and sniffed the 
object that lay prostrate at her mas- 
ter’s feet. It was a young goat from 
the flock of Rocky Mountain Jim. 
Sweet and tender was it flesh, and 
warm and delicious its blood to the 
rapacious Leo and Ona. And there 
were nineteen more such goats in 
the pen whence this one came. 

When Rocky awoke next morn- 
ing and discovered his loss, he was 
mad. He had laughed at Skookum 
Ike when the latter told him Leo 
and Ona would make quick work of 
his flock. He had placed too much 
confidence in his mongrels. The 
two canines were called up, their 
master expecting to find them— 
Tige, at least—chewed into sausage 
meat. Neither dog had a single hair 
ruffed. When Rocky swore at 
them Snip rubbed her long nose 
pitifully against his legs, and Tige’s 
sober face assumed a look of sheep- 
ish innocence. 

The two dogs were led about the 
goat pen and made to understand 
that a beast had entered there and 
stolen a goat, and it was their duty 
to catch that beast. Rocky was 
satisfied the old panther would re- 
turn again that night. He took 
his gun from the rack, cleaned and 
loaded it while his dogs stood by 
wagging their tales and looking 
pleased. When night came Rocky 
lay in hiding near his goat pen, with 
two rifles by his side and Snip and 
Tige doing picket duty near his 
flock. 

All day Leo and Ona slept to 
awake with the growing darkness. 
Leo arose and _ stretched himself, 
opening wide his massive jaws with 
a sleepy yawn. He placed a big 
paw affectionately on the body of his 
sleeping mate. Ona awoke and the 
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two crept to the doorway. Noth- 
ing was to be seen but the night and 
the stars, and nothing could be 
heard but the low rumbling of Sil- 
ver Creek. It was already far into 
the night. With a deep growl of 
adieu Leo left the den and disap- 
peared into the gloom. Creeping 
from rock to rock, from bush to bush 
as he passed down the mountain the 
big cat was but a moving shadow. 
He reached the wooded hillside 
overlooking Rocky Mountain 
Jimmy’s new-built home. Stealth- 
ily he drew nearer, and halting, sat 
back on his haunches. He opened 
wide his massive jaws and gave a 
loud growl. In a moment two dogs 
came rushing through the wood 
toward him. Leo retreated farther 
back up the hillside, and uttered a 
loud, piercing cry. Ona, lying with 
ears alert in the distant glen, heard 
the call of her master, and with a 
single bound was out of the lair and 
speeding like an arrow down the 
mountain. She reached Leo just as 
Snip and Tige approached. The old 
panther jumped aside and gave the 
dogs the trail of his mate. Quickly 
Ona wheeled about and led them up 
the mountain toward the den. Leo, 
alone and _ unmolested,  stealthily 
crept on toward the goat pen. 

Rocky had heard the growls on 
the hillside, had set on the dogs and 
heard their baying as they swept 
up the distant mountain. He knew 
his dogs would never let go the 
trail, and for one night at least his 
goats were safe. Entering his cabin 
he was soon lulled to sleep by the 
baying of the dogs from the distant 
mountain. ‘ 

When Leo reached the goat pen 
all was clear. For several moments 
he lay crouched, then nimbly 
bounded over. In an instant a goat 
was in his jaws, and the panther 
was off across the canyon with his 
prey. : 

Loud were the curses of Racky 
next morning when he discovered 
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the truth. Snip and Tige were piti- 
ful sights to behold. Their ears 
were torn and bleeding, and their 
flanks gashed frightfully. Tige’s 
eyes burned vengeance, but Snip 
had had enough. Rocky and Tige 
were left to fight the battle alone. 
While the canines nursed _ their 
wounds, Rocky kept his goats se- 
curely covered or watched over 
them with loaded rifles. 

July came and the _ northwind 
grew hot. The rocks on the hill- 
sides blistered, the leaves curled up 
at noonday and the chaparral 
scorched in the sun. On the first 
day of July, two little strangers, 
soft as balls of fur and but little 
larger than kittens made their ap- 
pearance at the panthers’ den. Two 
prettier cubs than these were never 
seen. Leo and Ono would take the 
little fellows between their paws 
and affectionately lick their long, 
dark fur. 

The cubs entered the world at a 
season of hard times with Leo and 
Ona. 
goat pen with Rocky standing over 
it with a gun. Their only food, 
rabbits and small game. Leo often 
failed to bring in the accustomed 
forage, and Ona, to sustain her two 
voung ones, was obliged to go out 
in search of prey. 

About this time Tige got well. He 
had blood in his eye and hate in his 
heart. At once putting himself on 
the trail of the panthers he swore 
by his bulldog teeth, hide and claws 


that either he or a panther must 
die. One night, after sharpening 


his claws on the trunk of a ma- 
drona, and whetting his teeth on a 
bone, he bristled his hair and struck 
off across the canyon. 

Leo and Ona were each abroad 
that night. The cubs were home 
alone. Hearing a slight noise at 
the door they raised their heads 
and gave a low “meow! meow!” 
They thought their mother had re- 
turned. Tige was standing in the 


doorway challenging the whole pan- 


It was impossible to enter the 
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ther family. His challenge was un- 
answered. He was baffled. His 
short bull-dog nose scented panthers 
in the den. Why didn’t they come 
out? Again he growled. Only the 
low “meow! meow!” of the kittens 
answered. Boldly he rushed into 
the den, seized one of the cubs and 
made off down the mountain toward 
the cabin. 

Rocky was awakened by a loud 
scratching at the door. He rose 
got a light, and opened. Old Tige 
bounded into the room and dropped 
the cub at his feet. 

“Gee-whillikens, old man, where 
did you get that kitten?’ Rocky 
asked in astonishment. 

The only answer Tige could give 
was to wag his stubby tail and jump 
about in delight. The cub was 
placed under a box in the one room 
of the cabin. The bulldog could not 
be induced to go outside. He lay 
down near the box and slept with 
one eye open, fearful lest his captive 
should escape. 

Late in the night Ona returned 
to the den. In answer to her low 
call a weak “meow-meow!” came 
from inside. She sauntered in and 
stood for a moment over the nest 
of twigs and grass. Then the dis- 
covery was made. A cub was gone! 
In a twinkling the old cat was out 
of the door and bounding down the 
mountain, her every nerve burning 
with a murderous desire for revenge. 

Instinct led her to Rocky’s cabin. 
While yet many yards away she 
paused in her mad flight, crouched 
close to the ground and_ silently, 
stealthily approached the one win- 
dow. There was no noise, no sound 
accompanying her movements. She 
was but a shadow approaching the 
cabin of Rocky Mountain Jimmy. 
At last she was near enough for the 
final spring. With her body and 
paws flat upon the ground, she 
gathered her united strength for the 
leap that threw the great, bulky 
body with a loud crash into the win- 
dow. 
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For a moment pandemonium 
reigned inside the cabin. Rocky’s 
bunk was just under the window. 
His first impression with the wild 
crash of broken glass was that an 
earthquake had swallowed him, 
cabin, cub and all. His eyes opened 
just in time to see the shadow of 
Tige flit over his head through the 
broken window. Accompanying this 
were deep growls and the loud bark- 
ing of his dogs. By the time he was 
up the sounds were ‘disappearing 
across the canyon. He went over 
and raised the box. The kitten was 
still there. 

Off like the wind sped Ona, with 
Tige at her heels. Over the rocks, 
the clumps of chaparral, and the 
manzanita bushes the two leaped as 
they bounded up the precipitous 
mountainside. The den was reached 
and Ona rushed in. Here a new 
danger confronted the dog. Old Leo 
had returned home and was stand- 
ing guard in the doorway. His an- 
ger was up. His eyes gleamed ha- 
tred as he gazed into the face of the 
bulldog. 

Tige rushed up and received a 
sharp blow from the panther’s paw. 
The stinging pain of the cuff awoke 
every vestige of his bulldog nature. 
Rashly, madly, blindly he set him- 
self upon the monster cat. He suc- 
ceeded in closing his jaws with a 
good portion of the panther’s breast 
between his teeth. The hold of Tige 
was as a vice. Vainly the panther 
tried to tear the dog from him. 
Wildly tought the two madened 
beasts. Back and forth, and over 
and over, they rolled in front of the 
den. With his long, sharp claws 
the panther gashed the  bulldog’s 
flanks until the blood ran in streams. 
Still Tige would not let go. With 
his claws he tore madly at the pan- 
ther’s breast. 

But the greater weight and the 
much greater strength of the panther 
were too much for the plucky bull- 
dog. The big cat continued slash- 
ing at his vicious adversary. The 
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loss of blood soon told on Tige, and 
he felt himself growing weaker and 
weaker. He felt his strength, his 
breath, his life, leave him. With a 
last vain effort he gripped his teeth 
on the panther’s tlesh. A cry of 
pain escaped the old cat as he tore 
the dog loose. The lifeless, limp 
body of the brave Tige was cuffed 
down the mountainside. The furi- 
ous cat dashed after and pounced 
upon it. Rocky Mountain’s favorite 
“varmint” dog was dead. 

The master waited in vain the fol- 
lowing day for the return of his dog. 
When noon came and still no Tige, 
Rocky sadly guessed the truth. He 
sought his neighbor, Skookum, and 
told his tale of woe. Skookum ad- 
vised him to put the cub outside 
when night time came, to avoid 
sharing the bulldog’s fate. 

The cub was chained in the yard. 
Rocky stationed himself inside the 
cabin with loaded rifle by his side. 
Snip curled up close to her mas- 
ter and the two waited patiently 
in silence till both fell asleep. Away 
in the night Rocky was awakened. 
Sleepily he opened his eyes and 
gazed through the window into the 
yard. The moon was up, depicting 
to Rocky a shadow creeping over the 
ground toward the chained cub. Si- 
lently, stealthily, Ona was ap- 
proaching her loved one. Rocky 
raised his rifle, but did not fire. 
There was a charm in the monster 
cat’s noiseless glide and shadow- 
like creeping which stayed his fin- 
ger from the trigger. At last Ona 
reached and seized the kitten and 
made a bound to escape; but the 
chain checked her, and she dropped 
the cub in despair. Before she could 
make away, Rocky’s rifle roared, a 
spear of flame shot from the cabin 
window and with a single convulsive 
leap the cat dropped lifeless. 

The following day the old cham- 
pion remained in his den. Fre- 
quently he would go to the doorway 
and give a loud call, Only the echoes 
from the deep canyon answered him, 
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or the distant mountain threw back 
his cry in vexing mockery. Ona, 
his devoted mate, did not return. 
The cub grew restless on its bed of 
twigs, and cried piteously for its 
mother. Leo would lick it tenderly 
with his long tongue and try to com- 
fort it. The day passed by and 
darkness filled the canyons and gul- 
ches of the Silver Creek mountains. 
Leo stalked out into the night and 
crept from rock to rock, from bush 
to bush, over all their old and ac- 
customed haunts. His loud, pierc- 
ing cries rang from canyon to can- 
yon, from crag to crag. 

Fearlessly, carelessly, the old pan- 
ther drew near Rocky’s cabin. Cir- 
cling about it he made hideous the 
lonely miner's dreams_ with his 
mournful cries. Rocky never knew 
how many, many times two angry, 
glaring eyes, like balls of fire, gazed 
that night through his cabin win- 
dow; nor how frequently a noise- 
less, creeping shadow glided to and 
fro across his doorway. 

The old panther’s nose struck a 
trail that scented hope to his des- 
pairing heart. It was a broad track, 
made by some object dragged over 
the ground. Leo following, found 
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it led to a fresh mound of earth— 
a grave. He halted, crouched low, 
and circled many times about the 
mound, his frequent cries intermin- 
gled with deep growls of anger. 
Then he bounded off across the can- 
yon and up the mountain to the den. 
As he entered the cub gave a piti- 
ful cry of hunger. The old panther 
stroked his little one affectionately 
for a moment, then seized its throat 
between his jaws and crushed its re- 
maining life out. Dropping the life- 
less kitten to the floor, Leo passed 
out and sped back down the moun- 
tain to the freshly-made mound. 

Again he cautiously approached, 
crouched low and circled about, ut- 
tering his mournful cries. He at 
last halted, drew his body nearer the 
earth, and springing high landed 
with all four feet on the mound. As 
his feet struck the shallow ground 
the massive jaws of four traps, con- 
cealed beneath, snapped about his 
feet, and Leo, the champion, was a 
prisoner. 

When Rocky came next morning 
he found the great, bulky body of the 
old cat with its last life breath gone 
out, stretched over the grave of his 
mate. 





TAE REAPER. 





By MAY ETHELYN BOURNE 


The sun struck warm upon the leaves 
And showed a glint of gold with red, 
As yonder flaunting poppy’s head 
Nodded between the gathered sheaves. 
The noontide air was hot; and through the trees 
A maiden came with lissom tread, 
Unto the resting toiler sped 
With cooling draught; which drained he to the lees. 


So come, O Death! 


Handmaiden thou of Life, 


Before my fields lie desolate and brown, 
While yet ungathered Pleasures beckon rife 
Among the garnered sheaves, hold down 

The Cup, and smile as I drink deep; 





























66 SUPPOSE,” said Bret Harte 
to me out under the apple 
trees at Bocken in Switzer- 

land one morning, “that sometime 
when I too am gone up in smoke, 
you will be writing a life of me, 
and telling all my ridiculous fancies 
about this and a_ hundred _ other 
things.” We had just been talking 
a little warmly about the cremation 
of human bodies. It was a warm 
subject, for that matter. I had no 
thought on his “life,” however; for 
we were not so different in our ages, 
and there was no telling what 
Time’s whirligig might do, or undo, 
for either one of us. I confess, how- 
ever, to the setting down that day of 
certain little pocket notes that now 
seem to revive my recollections of 
one of whom half the world was 
even then talking. 

He came to us at Bocken, August 
8, 1879. For many summers my wife 
and [ had lived in the old chateau 
that overlooks Lake Zurich. It was 
a lovely spot, ten miles from the city, 
with a radiant view of the white 
Glarus Alps. A summer sunset on 
these walls of rock and snow and 
ice, looked at from the terrace of 
Bocken is one of the rapturous 
sights of this world. Even Swit- 
zerland produces little to surpass it. 
The chateau itself was built cen- 
turies ago as the residence of the 





BRET HARTE IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


By S. H. M. BYERS 


Ss. H. M. Byers has reserved for the Over- 
land Monthly some of the most intimate ac- 
counts of the life of Bret Harte as a diplo- 
mat, and has contributed the article on 
the author’s association with him in Swit- 
zerland. Himself a prominent member of 
our consular service, Mr. Byers was one of 
the most ardent admirers of Bret Harte, 
and this account of the two consuls in its 
Swiss setting, is given with the force of a 
participator in the events chronicled. 

Too long to be inserted in one issue, the 
article will be concluded next month. 


burgomasters of ancient Zurich. Its 
great, brick-floored corridor 
through which one looked at the far- 
off mountains as through a tele- 
scope; its splendid banquet hall, 
where reveled the knights of other 
days; its stained and leaded win- 
dows; its oaken casements, and old- 
time pictures, all recall a life for- 
ever past in Switzerland, Only the 
chateau and the high terrace, the 
green meadows about it, the blue 
lake below, and the sight of the 
snowy Alps remain just as they were 
in the olden time. 

Quite a correspondence with the 
novelist had prepared us _ for his 
coming. Many letters of his, now 
souvenirs in my home, were of sim- 
ple enough beginning. It happened 
one time that I was having a little 
foot excursion alone in the Jura 
mountains. I must have been an 
ardent admirer of the Californian 
even then, for among the few neces- 
sities that a foot-traveler in the Alps 
must carry in his knapsack, I had 
placed a little, green cloth-bound 
book. It was simply labeled “Poems 
by Bret Harte.” There were few 
even among Americans who then 
realized that Bret Harte, the story 
writer, was a poet whose humorous, 
often pathetic and touching verse, 
could rival the verse of poets of the 
“sounding name.” The “Heathen 
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A Villa on Lake Zurich. 


Chinee” was regarded almost as a 
literary joke; too popular to be ar- 
tistic, but too photographic to be 
forgotten. Resting under a_ pine 
tree at the roadside one day during 
that foot-trip I read from the little 
volume, and for the first time, too, 
read “John Burns of Gettysburg.” 
I had been a soldier in the Civil 
War, and this great word picture 
of the old farmer with his squirrel- 
rifle standing there in the midst 
of battle, and in the midst of ridi- 
cule, suddenly turned to glory, 
moved me greatly. I had seen just 
such things in my own regiment. 
I had never been an _ autograph 
hunter in my life, but now I instant- 
ly sent a note in pencil to Mr. Harte, 
and I sent with it my little green 
volume, asking him to favor a 
countryman and simply put his 
name alongside the wonderful poem. 
The book came back promptly and 
a nice little letter came with it. 
On the margin of the leaf of the 
book where appears “John Burns 
of Gettysburg,” he had written the 
following couplet from the poem: 


“Phrases such as camps may teach, 
Sabre cuts of Saxon speech.” 


“IT might have added ‘fellow sol- 
dier’ to my inscription to you,” he 
said in his letter, “for I, too, have 
been a soldier on a time.” It was 
when regular troops were scarce in 
the West; and when for a whole 
year the poet had helped guard Cali- 
fornia from the Indians. He kind- 
ly added in his letter that never had 
he sent an autograph so willingly. 
He also wished me to know, he said, 
that a “knowledge of camps and 
troops” had helped him to write 
the poem understandingly. The lit- 
tle volume—our introduction to 
one another, with his autograph in- 
scription, lies by me while I write. 
Days now pass by; other letters fol- 
lowed, and at last he came to Zur- 
ich. One bright morning I went 
from Bocken into the city to fetch 
him home with me. He had stopped 
at the Bellevue Hotel, together with 
his cousin, Miss C , a charm- 
ing young woman who was pursu- 
ing art in Europe and was now trav- 
eling with him. Mr. Harte was not 
yet out of bed. I waited, and soon 
he hurried down to insist on my 
staying to breakfast with him. A 
man of more charming manners | 
had never met anywhere. | thought 
him very handsome, too. First of 
all, I noticed his striking big nose, 
the nose of generosity and of gen- 
ius. He was about five feet eight 
in height, strongly built, and could 





-weigh perhaps a hundred and sev- 


enty pounds. He had a fine head, 
his face rather colorless but smooth, 
fine-featured and noticeable any- 
where. His eyes were large and 
clear; his short-cropped hair per- 
fectly gray. Shortly Miss C. came 
down and joined us, and we were 
immediately in the midst of a lively 
conversation. [ had seen = and 
talked with other noted writers in 
my time, but somehow, to me, here 
was the real literary lion straight 
from the foothills of California. Yet 
he was so docile, so kindly, one felt 
in a minute at perfect ease with 
him. In half an hour’s time we 

















seemed intimately acquainted. 

And then we went to the little 
steamer and started up the lake for 
my home. It is all like a “painted 
ship upon a painted ocean,” he ex- 
claimed, quoting from the “Ancient 
Mariner.” “It is almost too beauti- 
ful here to be real.” And it was 
beautiful. One of those fresh, fair 
mornings on Lake Zurich when with 
the green hills and meadows at the 
shore, the quaint villages, the inter- 
minable slopes of vineyards, and 
the cloud-like mountains lifting 
themselves heavenward, mere ex- 
istence on the deck of the steamer 
seemed a joy. Harte was at once 
better (for he had been indeed ill) 
simply to be away from what he 
called “the cursed Rhenish fogs of 
Crefeld.”” His cousin, too, was 
overjoyed with the beautiful views 
for she was an artist, painting such 
beautiful scenes. 

That evening my wife and I gave 
Mr. Harte and his cousin a little 
dinner. It was out of doors on the 
Bocken terrace. A few Americans 
from Zurich, acquainted with his 
stories, and proud of their country- 
men, were present. When the des- 
sert came, one of them raised his 
glass, and proposing the poet’s 
health, began to speak. “None of 
that,’ interrupted Mr. Harte. 
“None of that here; let us drink 
everybody’s health. Here no cham- 
pagne is needed. Look out on this 
scene; it is the wine of God al- 
mighty.” We all glanced toward 
the green slopes around us and to 
the blue lake a thousand feet below. 
A little shower had just freshened 
all things; the trees, and the rose 
bushes, shone with water diamonds 
a rainbow spanned the blue lake 
below. We all wished we were poets 
and painters; but it was enough 
just to look on _ the scene and 
breathe what seemed the airs of 
Paradise. 

The old chateau of Bocken was 
then used as a summer pension, but 
there were only two or three fam- 
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ilies there that summer. 

“Get me a nice, quiet, unobtru- 
sive place in the mountains to live 
at for awhile,” he had once written 
me from Crefeld, “and gladly get- 
ting out of this begrimed and fog- 
veiled city, whose rheumatic damp- 
ness pierces to the bones, I will 
gladly come to you.” “The doctor 
here,” he added, “yields his favor- 
ite Rigi, and thinks I may get well 
at Bocken; such was the power of 
your letters on the highest medical 
wisdom of Wusseldorf.” “I send 
you another book of mine,” he con- 
tinued, “in return for your book on 
Switzerland. There is something 
about mountains in it, but I fear 
your book is the more reliable and 
interesting.” He would have come 
to us earlier than he did, he had 
written in another letter, “had I 
not then been trying to assist a 
certain somebody who comes from 
the New York Customs House, and 
who ‘wants to know, you know,’ all 
about prices current and market 
prices.” I wouldn’t have = staid 
for him if the weather had 
not been at its worst, blowing a stiff 
gale of forty-eight hours at a time, 
raining in the intervals.” 

Now that he had come, where 
were we to put his lady cousin and 
himself? Bocken chateau is big 
enough, heaven knows, and_ has 
hanqueting halls where a regiment 
might touch glasses and drink, but 
there are not many bedrooms; so 
Mr. Harte and myself were deubled 
up together in a room out in the 
annex at the edge of the terrace. 
It was a plain, simple room, but the 
view from its lakeside window was 
one of the loveliest conceivable. 

Those were interesting nights for 
me when we talked together in that 
little old room till two in the morn- 
ing, by the light of a little oil lamp 
or a couple of candles, he in bed in 
his corner of the room, and I in bed 
in my corner. On the little table 
beside his bed sat the decanter, 
from which he frequently refreshed 
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his memory during the night. 
Even in the later wee hours of the 
morning, when sleep had overcome 
us both, he would sometimes waken, 
take a sip at the decanter and turn 
over to his pillow and his dreams. 
His neuralgia, that had fast hold 
of him even then, forced him to 
try such temporary relief. He 
could not rest without it. It was, 
too, the prescription of his Rhine 
country doctors. Yet no one ever 
saw Bret Harte the worse for his 
“prescription.” It did not even 
make him jolly. It simply stilled a 
little the dyspepsia gnawing that 
was his all that Bocken summer. 
Once I took him into the city to 
consult the famous Professor Q., 
more renowned for his medical gen- 
ius, however, than for any superla- 
tive knowledge of English. He 
stretched Harte out on a_ table, 
thumped him all over, and _ pro- 
nounced his disease “nothing but 
one little bad extension of ze stom- 
ach.” Harte did not like the exten- 
sion diagnosis very much, and 
laughing about it was well nigh 
a duelling matter with him. 

The pension menu naturally fur- 
nished little that a semi-invalid 


could eat, and as we happened to 
have a cook and a kitchen of our 
own, Mr. Harte and his cousin now 
took their meals with us, at our 
table under a chestnut tree on the 
terrace. It was an ideal feasting 
place, and Bret Harte, when he was 
well enough, had _ conversational 
powers that made our dinners on 
the terrace things to be catalogued 
in life’s diary as forever worth the 
recalling. His perfect English dic- 
tion, his choice of words, his per- 
fectly refined humor, his way of say- 
ing the right thing in the right way, 
all seemed amazing when I recalled 
that this was the poet, this the ra- 
conteur who had spent many of his 
years amid the roughness of camps 
where only dialect was spoken, and 
where the poetry of life seemed all 
rubbed out. True, with his weird 
pen he had reincarnated it all, and 
known how to picture the rude gam- 
bler of the foot-hills turned into the 
kindliest gentleman. He was some- 
times criticised for this making he- 
roes of ruffians, and beautiful ideals 
of bad women, but without all this 
stretching of the bow, there could 
have been no Bret Harte stories. 
And, after all, the men in the camps 
were not so bad as they seemed, 
and a warm heart throbbed some- 
times under a bowie-knife and re- 
volver. It was the awful times that 
was to blame. 

Save W. W. Story, the poet-sculp- 
tor, I never knew a man who could 
talk so well as Bret Harte could. 

After our walks in the afternoons, 
when the sun set on the glorious 
mountains; when the twilight came, 
we would all go again to the little 
table on the terrace, and by the light 
of an oil lamp take supper and glee- 
fully talk of books, and men, and 
things till the big brass handle on 
the chateau door would announce 
“time for children and honest folks 
to be a-bed.” We talked some of 
the poets, of course, and there by 
the lamp on the terrace each freely 
praised where he pleased. Harte 
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thought Browning's “Bringing the 
Good News to Aix” the finest poem 
in the English language. He re- 
cited it for us with effect and feel- 
ing. Often we lingered out there 
long after the bell said “come in,” 
but when we saw the lights of the 
last up-lake steamer passing far be- 
low us, we bade good night to each 
other, the ladies going to their 
rooms in the chateau, and Mr. Harte 
and I to our little annex where, with 
the candle burning most the night, 
we continued talking. 

These were the only occasions 
when Harte would talk about him- 
self, and many and many literary al- 
lusions or bits of personal incident 
and self history I might recall, re- 
lated to me by the story-writer as 
he sat up in bed those nights enter- 
tainingly talking across the room 
to me, likewise sitting up in bed, or 
resting on my elbows, wishing the 
nights might last always. But I 
am not writing Bret Harte’s life. 

I often spoke of his own poem, 
the “Reveille,” and once he told 
me of its interesting birth. His re- 
cital of it all to me was in itself 
a little midnight drama. It was in 
the early part of the Civil War. 
The loyalty of California seemed to 
be hanging fire. Finally an immense 
mass meeting was determined on 
in San Francisco. The patriotism 
of the State was to be wakened up. 
One of the leading movers and in- 
spirers of the coming meeting was 
Thomas Starr King, the noted ora- 
tor. He knew Bret Harte, a young 
writer, then working as a clerk in 
the Government Mint in the city. 
He hunted him up, and suggested 
that he prepare a poem to read at 
the meeting. The young man hesi- 
tated, fearing his ability to write 
worthy of the occasion. A day or 
so afterward, however, he modest- 
ly appeared before Mr. King with 
the poem in his hand. “It is of very 
little value, I am sure,” said he, as 
he proceeded with embarrassment 
to read the manuscript. 


“Stop!” said Starr King, “let me 
read that to you right. It is a 
great thing.” King took the verses, 
and in his great, fine voice, read 
them aloud. Harte himself was 
moved and astonished; yet he felt 
there might be a mistake—a friend’s 
literary judgment often goes wrong 
—besides it might be the eloquence 
of King’s voice, not the merit of 
the poem, that made the verses seem 
so good. 

The night came. The great as- 
sembly room was packed to the roof 
with a multitude of people. Excite- 
ment was mountain high that night. 
Would California be true to the 
Government or was she to be a trai- 
tor? Everybody in the overheated, 
anxious and excited mass of people 
waited for an answer. 

Bret Harte, fearing the reception 
of his little poem, crept into an ob- 
scure seat in the upper gallery. 

In the midst of an exciting pro- 
gramme, Starr King arose, and said 
he wanted to read a poem. It was 
written by a Mr. Bret Harte, a 
young man at the Government Mint. 

“Who’s Harte?” muttered half 
the crowd. 

That meeting was no time for ob- 
scure poets. The political big wigs 
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with all their self-importance, were 
there, and expecting to have only 
themselves heard. But King, the 
orator, commenced reading.  In- 
stantly he turned his reading to a 
grand recital, and when he had 
reached the magnificent couplet: 
“For the great heart of the nation, 
throbbing, answered, ‘Lord, we 
come!’” the entire audience were on 
their feet, cheering and in tears. 
It was too much for the poet in 
the gallery to stay and witness. He 
thought he would faint. He slipped 
down the back stairs and out into 
the dark street, a famous man. 
Walking there alone he wondered 
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Harte narrated to me the troubles 
that hung about the first appearance 
of “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
He was editor of the Overland 
Monthly magazine. When he had 
his little story set up in cold type it 
pleased him greatly, but the “direc- 
tors” happened to look it over, and 
were shocked at the mere proposal 
of such a story. It wouldn’t do at 
all. It was out of the usual way 
of decent stories; the public would 
be outraged; the magazine ruined. 
Harte was in the greatest embar- 
rassment. He had not thought to 
write anything so bad as all that. 
He was in a quandary. He at last 
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at the success of the poem he had re- 
garded as of so little value the day 
before. 

The reading of that poem that 
night was one of the things that 
helped keep California in the union. 
The great question had been ans- 
wered, and the drum beats of the 
poem sounded along the whole Pa- 
cific Coast. 

At another of our two o’clock in 
the morning conversations, [Bret 


thought to himself: “I will submit 
the story to my wife. If she de- 
clares it proper in it goes.” Mrs. 
Harte thought the story not only 
unobjectionable, but exceedingly 
good. “Then it shall be printed,” 
he said to the censuring directors. 
They still shook their heads. “Then 
I resign the editorship,” he ex- 
claimed. “It shall be the story in 
the magazine or Bret Harte out of 
the magazine. The “board” met has- 
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tily. The story was printed, and 
the magazine got its first impulse 
toward literary success. 

The author of “The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp” soon had tempting offers 
from everywhere to write just what 
he pleased, the pay to be whatever 
he should say. “That was the only 
story of mine ever declined,” he ad- 
ded. 

Lucky man! Could he have laid 
his great name aside, and written 
tales for publishers in this year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and 
three and said all that, think you? 
There was but one Bret Harte in 
1869. There are many great story 
tellers now. But are there any more 
Bret Hartes? 

Within a year many of _ these 
masters of story-writing have loosed 
their anchors and slipped out into 
the Unknown. Yet all will be re- 
placed, just as Hawthorne and Ed- 
gar Allen Poe were replaced or for- 
gotten. lashions change; flutists 
will come with new flutes, not bet- 
ter ones, and will play on them, and 


the world will listen; for it is the 
world’s way. 

“Dickens in Camp” was another 
of Harte’s poems that I liked. “I 
was camped,” said he, “in the pine 
woods far from San Francisco, One 
night the news came that the novel- 
ist was dead. I sent the manager 
of the Overland Monthly a message 
to hold the magazine back a day. 
! would send him a poem on Dick- 
ens. My poem was barely given to 
the public when a letter came to 
me across the ocean from Dickens. 
Just before his death he had seen 
some of my stories and had written 
me the prized letter of his praise. 
Our sentiments must have crossed 
each other on their way. I had heard 
nothing of this praise by Dickens 
when I wrote my poem.” 

I wish now I had asked Bret 
Harte that night if the boy in the 
poem, who opened the book and read 
from Dickens to the card-players in 
the camp-light under the pines was 
not himself? 


(To be Concluded.) 
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By EDITH DE LONG 


This intermittent self-revealing, 

Where intellects and feelings meet, 
Sends years on to melodic motifs 

That, recurring fluttering sweet 


From years touched, tried, and left behind, 
Awake past selves and swing them round 
sefore the kinsman present self; 
But old selves to old motifs bound! 


We would not change them if we could; 
Oh, let them seem half wrong, awry,— 
Mine and the others that I learned 
In interasked “Wherefore,” “Whence, “Why,” 


In strong commune of heart and brain. 
Let old selves be—let be sweet sounds, 
That diverse suit each thought and mood, 
Outmeasuring words,—relentless bounds! 


This intermittent self-revealing 
Of inmost soul to inmost soul 

Will motifs add, successive, till 
Life a symphony doth roll. 
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DESULTORY day—a _ day 

made up of fragments, discon- 

nected, unmalleable, bits of 
peace and pain. Before the off- 
cers’ tents, the regimental roadway, 
white and deserted, baked beneath 
the unfriendly heat of the afternoon 
sun. The odd number of Captain 
Short’s command of the 3d, lay be- 
neath their shelter tents, swearing 
idly at the sharp ping of the 
enemy’s bullets and the malicious 
hum of the busy mosquitoes. There 
was hoarse laughter and rollicking 
songs. Captain Short’S company 
was apt to be peculiar on mail days. 
Fighting homesickness made the 
men unruly. 

The Captain himself stood at his 
tent door, and surveyed the scene. 
The spirit of unrest had invaded 
even his, apparently, impregnable 
body, and he glanced at the sun, 
which gleamed red through the hu- 
mid mist, with a frown of discon- 
tent. To the south of him lay Man- 
ila, flat and silent; to the north and 
west, Caloocan lead down to the bay 
by way of Malabon; to the eastward 
the level plains of rice fields 
stretched to the line of woods about 
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five hundred yards away, where 
lurked the earthworks of the Fili- 
pino army. Suddenly he leaned for- 
ward and pulled his broad campaign 
hat lower to shade his eyes. 

“Outposts in a skirmish, Brad- 
ley. My _ glasses, please.” He 
stretched his hand back toward his 
Second Lieutenant, who sprang 
from his indolent position and was 
at the tent door almost before the 
words were spoken. The Cap- 
tain’s voice was deep but clear— 
at once forceful and pleasant. He 
was short and stout. He was cho- 
leric and impassive. It was said 
that he preferred to thrash a man 
first and court-martial him after- 
wards; but his men loved him, with- 
al, for his intrepid courage and his 
loyal heart. 

His junior officer, having obeyed 
his command, stood and _ leaned 
against the side of the tent, watch- 
ing the flashes of smoke and listen- 
ing to the shouts and the firing. He 
towered above the Captain, and like 
him. was pale; perhaps too square 
was the jaw; the steady expression 
of his grey eyes was too stern; he 
was smooth-shaven; his surety of 














bearing betrayed his West Point 
‘ training, and his manner betokened 
the man of purpose and wit. 

“Some one hit, Captain?” he was 
asking, as there came a lull in the 
shouts and the firing. 

The Captain handed him the 
glasses and turned away. “Two of 
them,” he said, “and yet we must 
sit here and look on. I tell you, 
Bradley, this inactivity is ruin- 
ous. We have four men _ in the 
guard house to-day and by to-mor- 
row night the rest of them will be 
there.” 

Bradley’s eyes swept the intense 
barrenness of the scene and noted 
the lack of ‘shade and the dullness 
of the upturned clods. “I think they 
relish the change,” he said thought- 
fully. “Those shelter tents and 
the outlook from the flaps must be 
unbearably monotonous.” 

“Hump!” the Captain said, and 
then added with a twinkle, “and 
what becomes of our report, and our 
standing in the regiment for good 
order.” 

“We are not school children,” 
was the answer, “to be rated by our 
folded hands and the number of 
times we whisper. We will make 
our record when we fight.” 

“You are right, Boy.” But the 
Captain gave a little sigh, as he 
picked up the records, and read the 
charge of “leaving the camp with- 
out permission, drunkenness and as- 
sault on a sentry” preferred against 
lis favorite sergeant. 

“Tt is tough on the lads,” he said 
to himself, “but I suppose it is a 
soldier’s part to do his duty and 
not grumble; but it’s devilish busi- 
ness.” Then he signed the charges, 
flung down the papers with a frown 
and glanced up at Bradley. The 
young officer was not looking at the 
impromptu fight. His eyes were 
watching a figure that came towards 
their camp, down the uneven way 
from the La Loma church, and the 
camp on the hill. Wearily the man 
walked, his grey hat pulled over 
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his eyes, his tall, slim figure sway- 
ing listlessly with every step. In 
his hand he carried a half-opened 
newspaper. Lieutenant Bradley’s 
eyes narrowed intently. 

“Bad news,” he said softly. 

Captain Short looked at him 
sharply as he entered the tent and 
laid the glasses on the table with 
the precision that would be neces- 
sary in a drawing room. “Did you 
speak?” he questioned crisply. 

“Lieutenant Chesley is coming 
back from headquarters, sir.” 

“Oh!” The Captain walked to 
the doorway, turned his eyes across 
the dry, uneven rice fields, and ne, 
too, watched the unconscious figure. 
His frown deepened, but he turned 
back without a word, and seating 
himself on his cot, lit a cigar. Of 
what use were words when a mil- 
lion things might happen and still 
one must sit simmering on the edge 
of an island in the middle of the 
South Seas. Captain Short grunted, 
but Bradley sighed with relief as 
they heard Chesley’s step on the 
roadway without. The man lifted the 
tent flap, and took off his broad- 
brimmed hat. He seemed to feel, 
as he came in to them, that there 
was no need for words. He handed 
the paper to the Captain, and took 
a seat beside him, fanning himself 
with his hat. Bradley looked at 
him curiously. Chesley’s face was 
of the kind that seemed blighted by 
trouble. He was always the life 
of the camp. His was the voice 
that led the songs, the fertile brain 
that planned their jovial times, and 
though it was to Bradley that they 
turned first for the serious ques- 
tions, it was Chesley whom they 
all loved. But now the usually 
merry brown eyes had grown dull, 
and even through the tan of his 
cheek he showed a strong pallor. 

“You look a bit seedy, old chap,” 
Bradley said, kindly. 

Chesley smiled, a_ perfunctory 
twisting of his lips that was without 
humor. 








Gazing at her father with relief in her eyes 
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“IT do feel cut up, that’s a fact,” 
he answered. “I got hold of one 
of those anti-imperialist papers, up 
at the Pennsy’s camp, and it hit me 
rather hard.” 

“How is that?” Bradley’s eye- 
brows went up. “Surely you do not 
mind that sort of thing. You can 
hardly expect to walk through a 
bed of roses to glory and a Colon- 
elcy,” he said. 

Chesley moved irritably. ‘Good 
Lord, Brad.,” he said, “you talk like 
a State grammar. You ought to be 
an automatic copy book.” 

Bradley grinned and bit off the 
end of his cigar. “I might do worse 
if the hero business fails. What 
does the paper say, Captain?” 

“It says,” the Captain growled, 
with more emphasis than good na- 
ture, “that poor Aggie is trying to 
rescue his people from horrible fates 
at our unclean hands, and that we 
are treating these black devils most 
shamefully. It says that they are 
lovely, good and law-abiding citi- 
zens, or would be if we did not com- 
pel them to fight. It says that the 
cruelties we practice are most atro- 
cious. I guess they must be under 
the impression that it was our do- 
ing that landed us in this desert of 
iniquity. J suppose that we are in 
some way responsible for the but- 
cheries they practiced on Dr. Young 
and that we boloed the sentry down 
at Binondo last night.” 

“And besides ” began Chesley. 

Captain Short looked at him 
sharply. “Oh, yes, I forgot,” he 
said. “There are some letters, too, 
purporting to have come from one 
of our officers, giving a lot of in- 
side information. Of course that’s 
all made up, or twisted, or some- 
thing; but it looks rather nasty.” 

Bradley scoffed. “I hardly see 
what you fellows expected,” he said. 
“They have been patting us on the 
back, and sending us boxes and bou- 
quets for so long that you might 
have known they would turn. The 
American people want a sensation. 
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When they have exhausted all of 
their vocabulary in lauding us, they 
will exhaust themselves blaming us. 
Let them do their worst, and all 
we have to do is to remember the 
loyal hearts and make our record 
blameless.” 

The Captain shook his head. 
“Your theory is all right,” he said, 
“but I’m a veteran fighter; I was 
fighting Indians when you _ were 
born, and I tell you that I’m not 
hardened to blame yet, especially 
when it is undeserved. Why, I 
don’t know to this day whether I’m 
a devil or an angel. I’ve been paint- 
ed both so many times, and with 
equally strong colors. It is not 
nice to be suffering from bullet holes 
and homesickness out here, while 
those lazy beggars at home, whose 
duty we are doing, make capital 
out of our sufferings and turn trai- 
tor.” 

“You are right, Cap.,” Bradley 
said, “but we can’t help it. We 
might, if we could, box up a few of 
the liveliest patriots and send them 
back to them. Look at that, now,” 
he laughed, as some bullets sung 
through the tent, and they all 
dodged _ instinctively. “How do 
you suppose some of those long- 
whiskered scribes would enjoy 
that?” 

“They would run,’ Chesley said. 
He got up and went to the door. 
“The boys have grabbed their guns 
and are hiking after those sharp- 
shooters. I hope they get them.” 
He turned back and stood thought- 
ful for a moment. “Comrades,” he 
began, and his voice was hoarse, 
“T’m not a cad nor a fool, and I can 
take my share of hardship with any 
one; but I have been fighting for 
something mighty dear to me, and 
when that turns, I——” He hesi- 
tated, and Captain Short was on his 
feet in a moment, and reaching 
down behind piles of army coats 
and nondescript articles, and say- 
ing as well as possible with his 
shortened breath: 
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“Let’s have a drink, boys, and I 
propose a toast, ‘Here’s to the flag 
we are fighting for. The soldier’s 
first love!” 

Chesley’s eyes were shining as 
they drank the toast in the silence, 
and then he lifted his glass again: 
“To our Captain,” he said. ‘Here’s 
how !” 

It was like them, that after that 
they should have shaken hands 
gravely and have gone quietly about 
their duties. 

Two nights later the Filipinos 
made their star attempt to get into 
the city of Manila. Creeping out 
of Malabon at dusk, they stole down 
the bay shore in spite of the effi- 
cient search-light that flashed at 
regular intervals from the Charles- 
ton. It was not difficult to discover 
that it was light every ten minutes, 
and they made good progress dur- 
ing the dark moments. With furi- 
ous fires blazing both in the Tondo 
and Binondo districts inside the 
city, it was small wonder that they 
were not noticed until they were 
stealing up the creek on foot and in 
lighters and bancoes. 

About eight o’clock that evening, 
Captain Short’s command was 
marching in gleeful quickstep to- 
ward the city and wondering what 
was in store for them. It was very 
dark. They stumbled often in their 
haste, for the roads were still in a 
bad way from the earthworks and 
the trenches that the Filipinos had 
used against them a few weeks be- 
fore. They talked but little, and 
the men breathed heavily—in the 
strange stillness of nature on that 
tropical night they felt, intuitively, 
that there was more than a mild 
evening's entertainment in store for 
them. 

They were picking their way 
along a more than usually difficult 
bit of roadway, when Bradley heard 
a voice beside him, and recognized 
Chesley in the dimness. 

“Hello,” he said, “what's up?” 

“Brad.,” he said, wistfully, “T 
want you to do something for me.” 
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“Now, Ches.,”’ he said  crossly, 
“none of that premonition business, 
if you please. It always makes me 
out of sorts to see a fellow around 
after he has told me what to do with 
his remains.” 

Chesley laughed. “I’ve no such 
cheerful request to make of you,” 
he said. “Il want you to take care 
of a package for me.” 

“T have no pocket,” Brad. objected. 
He was trying to shake off the 
vague feeling of fear that had come 
to him with the sound of Chesley’s 
voice. “Besides, you can tell me 
later. Probably nothing doing any- 
way.” 

Just then a turn in the road 
brought them into the full glare 
of the light of the apparently burn- 
ing city, and they could distinctly 
hear volley after volley from the 
Mausers. By the light from the fire 
3radley saw Chesley turn toward 
him and smile, one of his old boyish 
smiles that he had not seen since 
the advent into their camp of that 
most unfortunate newspaper. 

“Whatever can they be doing?” 
he said. “It looks like fun this 
time, Brad. You will take that for 
me, won't you? You are the kind 
of a chap that always does the hon- 
orable thing, and will never get into 
a scrape on account of having too 
much heart.” 

Just then the order came to break 
ranks and run for it, double-quick. 
Bradley held out his hand. “The 
package—hurry,” he said. Chesley 
pressed it into his hand, gave that 
hand a friendly pressure, and was 
lost in the hurrying crowd that 
stumbled on to the front. 

There was more than fire down 
by that stream that night. Hurried- 
ly officers and men worked side by 
side, throwing up a temporary shel- 
ter behind which they lay, to fire 
every time they saw anything move, 
It cheered them, after it was over, 
to realize how little mercy they 
showed the enemy and how good 
their aim was. 

They lay there, hour after hour, 
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until the long darkness passed and 
the morning sun rose. Several 
times during the night in a tempo- 
rary lull, the Filipinos made a rush 
to enter the city, but the troops on 
the other side of the stream drove 
them back to lie, cowering, in the 
lighters in the river bed. Gradually 
the sun’s rays became more verti- 
cal, and the absence of breakfast 
made itself felt. But the unusual oc- 
cupation of the night had made the 
boys ready for whatever was in 
store for them. Not one man mur- 
mured. After what seemed weeks 
of patient waiting, the Americans, 
on both sides of the stream, noticed 
that something was happening down 
below. Soon they saw, joyfully, 
that it was a preparation for sur- 
render. <A dirty white rag was 
first observed, fastened to the end of 
a bamboo stick. This was shoved, 
cautiously, out from under the hood 
of the lighter. Then came a black 
hand and a blacker head, and then 
the whole Filipino crawled out, and 
stood up, waving the emblem of 
peace. He was a grotesque figure, 
with his half-torn shirt, hanging 
loosely outside of his narrow-striped 
blue and white trowsers, which 
seemed to be all that was left of his 
soldier suit; but as he stood there, 
between the two forces of his ene- 
mies, knowing that he was safe so 
long as he held that signal, the 
men recognized the tribute to their 
honor, and cheered lustily, voicing 
in that cheer all the pent-up feeling 
of the past hours. 

At the sound of that cheer there 
was a stir in the vicinity of Captain 
Short’s part of the line. Chesley 
was on his feet, his men close be- 
hind him. He leapt to the top of 
the impromptu earthworks with a 
cry for the rest to follow. For just 
a second he appeared in the clear 
sunlight, towering above everyone 
in all the strength of his splendid 
manhood, a smile on his face and 
the glad light of enthusiasm in his 
fine eves, and then—there was a 
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quick report, a cry of horror, the 
man with the white rag had disap- 
peared. Chesley had fallen. 

There was a scream of rage. The 
throats that had cheered so gladly 
but the moment before became 
lioarse with fury that knew no 
bounds. They waited for no signals 
and the thought of danger never 
reached them. They took no pris- 
oners that day. Chesley’s men 
seemed to have gone mad, for they 
loved him like a brother. They had 
never known a danger, before these 
moments, that he had not shared 
with them. Small wonder that they 
fought like revengeful devils, and 
that there was not a spar of those 
lighters that was untouched; small 
wonder that, when all was over, 
they should have felt that the whole 
of the people were not worth their 
one loved comrade. The bullet had 
pierced his heart. 

Bradley was wounded, too, in the 
final assault. They found him kick- 
ing his good leg, and in a rage be- 
cause he had lost sight of a pair of 
Filipino shoulder straps. They 
packed him on the train, along with 
the other wounded. Chesley rode 
in the first car alone. Bradley did 
not say much until they unloaded 
him at the Captain of the Port’s in 
Manila. They carried him careful- 
ly on a stretcher. Captain Short 
had ridden in, and was there, and 
he stood with his hat in his hand,. 
his face flushed and working, his 
eyes strained and tired. 

“Brad.,” he said, as he leaned over 
lim, but Bradley motioned him 
aside and raised himself on his el- 
bow so that he could see the stiff 
figure, covered wholly in an offi- 
cer’s cloak that they were carrying 
so reverently. 

“Captain,” he said, “is that all 
that is left of the Boy? Can't I 
make him understand that I would 
not have taken it if I had known?” 
He threw himself back on the 
stretcher, and sobs shook his great 
frame. 
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The men turned away; the Cap- 
tain bent over him, how kindly his 
voice sounded in the hush of grief. 
“Will, my boy,” he said, “I think 
there is nothing that we could tell 
the lad that he does not understand. 
How splendidly he went. God 
care for him.” 

Slowly they passed on, one by 
one, to their separate ways, and the 
day, too, passed to add its record 
with the rest. The night settled 
down over hospital and tent—the 
stars hung out on the horizon with 
their clear fidelity. Man’s grief, 
though so great a thing, has not the 
power to stay the trembling of a 
leaf. 

* * * 

Three months later, Lieutenant 
bradley, his crutches besides him, 
looked out over the rail of the Sher- 
man, as she rounded proudly into 
San Francisco harbor. The crisp 
salt air rushed past him rudely. 
White clouds’ scuttled blithely 
across the blue sky, the waves spar- 
kled with the sunlight. He could 
plainly see the tents at the Presidio. 
He turned and looked at Tamalpais, 
and marked the circular line of the 
railroad on its journey to the sum- 
mit. The bay was alive with traffic. 
The graceful ferry boats plying be- 
tween the great city and Sausalito 
caught his eye, and he laughed as 
he thought of the tiny boat, with 
a wheel on but one side, that plied 
between Manila and Cavite. Surely 
this was life and home and God’s 
country, and yet he sighed. The 
bay, with its glory of light and hills 
faded away, and he seemed to stand 
once more with the hot breath of the 
Orient on his cheeks, and the heat 
of war in his blood. He clenched his 
hands with the fierceness of the 
impulse of those memories. The 
sharp click and ping of the rifles, 
the hoarse orders, the groans and 
silences, and all about the unfamil- 
iar Nipa huts, with feet in the ruts 
of rice and paddy fields and cyes 
taking in the groves of mango and 
algeroba—the bamboo and the tam- 





arinds with their feathery leafage. 
The call of the Orient is strong. 
How many who have not forgot- 
ten it but have wished to go back? 
It was afternoon before the Cus- 
toms House and other officials had 
finished with the Sherman’s passen- 
gers and they were allowed to go 
ashore. Lieutenant Bradley leaned 
out of the cab window, as they rat- 
tled up Market street, wondering at 
the bustle and hurry. There were 
no figures on the edges of the side- 
walks, knees to chin, wrapped fast 
in slumber. There were no caribou 
carts winding spiral fashion a-down 
the thoroughfare. The very air that 
he breathed teemed with alertness. 
Men dodged around corners in eager 
haste; women walked with their 





He was well appointed as to whiskers and 


spectacles, 











heads well back and purpose in 
every motion of their bodies. Ah, 
yes, surely this was best, and yet— 
He was used to paying a peseta for 
being dragged through the Manila 
streets in imminent danger of life 
and limb. The cabby requested one 
dollar as he deposited him and his 


belongings in the hotel rotunda. 
Bradley paid it, and watched the 
man carry his luggage into the 


office. He felt strangely lonely. In 
Manila there would have been a 
crowd about him by this time. In 
San Francisco not an eye glanced 
his way. 

He was late for dinner and he felt 
unaccountably awkward in his dress 
suit as he entered the cafe. He eyed 
the candelabra and the central vase 
of flowers with distrust. He tried 
to imagine all those decorations on 
the old mess table at Caloocan, and 
then his ruminative smile was 
changed into a broad grin of appre- 
ciation as he noted that the waiter’s 
hands were several shades whiter 
than his own sun-blackened ones. 
He ate his dinner with the feeling 
that he had been a soldier too long 
to enjoy civilization, and a deter- 
mination to apply for orders back 
to the Islands the first thing in the 
morning. As he gazed abstractedly 
at the menu card he felt a touch on 
his arm. 

“IT beg pardon. Are you Lieuten- 
ant Bradley of the 3d?” 

He was on his feet in a second. 
“IT am, sir,” he said. There was 
nothing in the man‘s words or voice 
that quite warranted the coldness 
of his tone. He was dressed in a 
correct evening suit, and was well 
appointed both as to whiskers and 
spectacles. He contemplated the 
point of the young officer’s chin and 
continued, in a half-patronizing way 
that was wholly exasperating to his 
listener’s war-tuned nature: 

“My daughter, sir, is most desir- 
ous of receiving some news from 
friends of hers in the Islands, and, 
I believe, in your regiment. Would 
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He was not sure that she was beautiful, 


you oblige us by joining her?” 

Bradley took the card that was of- 
fered him, and read thereon “Wash- 
burton Elliot.” 

“T shall be pleased, Mr. Elliott,” 
he said. 

They crossed the room to the 
table designated by Mr. Elliott. 
Bradley did not look up until they 
had reached it and the man was 
formally presenting him, and then 
he lifted his eyes and looked at her. 
He was not sure that she was beau- 
tiful. Her eyes, as she looked into 
his, seemed to be too large and 
too filled with an indefinable some- 
thing which vaguely troubled him. 
Her black gown robbed her of all 
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color; but her smile was wonder- 
fully pleasing, lighting up her face 
with a rare tenderness. 

“It is kind of you to come,” she 
said, and her voice seemed to match 
her smile. “We are indebted to the 
register for your acquaintance. 
Father, we will not keep Lieuten- 
ant Bradley standing. Have you 
not been wounded?” 

He smiled. “Sufficiently to make 
me rather awkward.” 

Mr. Elliott waved his hand. “I 
think I'll not join you,” he said has- 
tily. “I am tolerably familiar with 
the situation out there and you will 
enjoy your talk better uninterrupt- 
ed. I shall have to write some stiff 
editorials at once, to counteract the 
effect upon the public mind of the 
cargo of wounded heroes that ar- 
rived to-day.” 

“I have no doubt,” Bradley said, 
“that you have a better knowledge 
of the situation than I have.” His 
look was inscrutable. “I could not 
possibly bring myself to bore you 
with additional information. How 
long were you there?” 

“[—er—what?” He drew him- 
self up stiffly. “I am from Boston, 
sir. It is not necessary to go to 
the islands to appreciate the doings 
there, sir.” 

“You are marvelous, Mr. Elliott.” 
Bradley’s voice was as even as 
though he _ were discussing the 
weather. “We claim omnipresence 
for the Almighty that He may gov- 
ern with knowledge.” 

Elliott turned away without a 
word, and Bradley looked at Miss 
Elliott, expecting her just anger at 
his rudeness. Instead, he found her 
gazing after her father with a mix- 
ture of relief and anger in her eves, 
that set him to thinking. 

“IT am very sorry,” he began. 

“Sorry for holding us both up to 
scorn?” she asked. “You need not 
be. It was quite just. Will you 
come to my sitting room? I cannot 
talk to you here.” 

“Certainly,” he said, “but I am 


very sorry that this should have hap- 
pened, for all that. It is such a bad 
beginning for friendship!” 

“It would have been.” She sighed 
a little. “I do not think that it mat- 
ters in the least.” With which 
rather ungracious and enigmatical 
remark she lead the way to her pri- 
vate parlor. 

Once there he stood in deep 
thought. He felt that he was going 
to have a bad time of it, and he could 
not account for the certainty. He 
had never seen the girl before, and 
he could not conceive of any reason 
why he should see her now. Then 
he turned abruptly and faced her. 

“Miss Elliott, would you mind 
telling me what paper your father 
is connected with?” 

“The Boston —— Gazette,” she 
replied, steadily. 

Bradley’s face grew stern. With 
a sickening sense of inevitability, 
he remembered Chesley’s face as 
he had entered their tent, bowed 
with sorrow, his hurt soul shining 
through his eyes. 

“Oh,” she said, “I am in very 
great trouble, and I dare not tell 
you of it if you look like that.” 

He took the chair near by, won- 
dering how a stranger could help 
her bear her trouble. 

“Thank you.” She met the kind 
look of his eyes with a little wist- 
ful smile. “I really do not know 
whether I can bear it any better 
when you are gracious.” She 
leaned her head back wearily 
against the chair she had _ taken. 
“Can you imagine how a criminal 
must feel while waiting for a sen- 
tence?” she asked. “That is the 
way I feel now.” 

He was more than puzzled. “I 
beg you to speak plainly,” he said. 
“You have me at a disadvantage.” 

She began at once, breathlessly. 

“T had once in your regiment,” 
she said, “one who was very dear 
to me—some one to whom I was, 
also, very dear. I have always been 
proud of him, and proud of our 

















cause. I considered it the part of 
greater minds than mine to decide 
the justice of it all. It was enough 
for me that the flag was still float- 
ing, even in a far country, over the 
heads and hearts of men. And he, 
knowing all this, wrote to me— 
knowing how I love to be trusted— 
he trusted me, telling me _ every 
hope, every detail, every purpose. 
In those letters he told me so many 
things vital to the welfare of the 
country we both loved, and they— 
not through any fault of my own— 
fell into other hands. They were 
published, and I fear that severe 
blame has fallen upon him.” She 
stood before him then, and her face 
flushed painfully. “Need I tell you,” 
she went on bravely, “that I would 
rather have given my life than to 
have had that happen? To seem to 
be so base, so untrue, to one’s coun- 
try and one’s lover—oh, it is ter- 
rible.” 

After a moment of silence, in 
which the clock on the mantel 
seemed to be pounding out tense 
hours, she spoke again. “I have 
asked you to listen to this miser- 
able story because I am sure you 
loved him, and if he is suffering for 
this I must manage in some way to 
clear him. There would be a way 
in which I could suffer the punish- 
ment in his place, if you will only tell 
me something of him. Since the 
dreadful scene we had after I found 
out the theft, my father has never 
allowed me to see the papers. Only 
since we have been here, and there 
has been nothing there, of course.” 

Bradley tried to begin twice, but 
his voice failed in his throat. How 
hard his heart beat against the lit- 
tle package Chesley had given him 
the night before he died. 

She looked at him, startled by his 
silence. “Is it that you think me 
wilfully treacherous?” she asked, 
“that you do not speak ?” 

“You have not told me the name,” 
he said. He felt that anything would 
do to gain time and help him to col- 
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lect his startled thoughts. 

And then, when he had spoken, 
he wished it unsaid for very dread 
of the name he should hear. But at 
the question her face cleared a bit. 

“Ah,” she cried, “if anything had 
happened surely you would have 
known of it. You would not have 
needed to ask me the name.” 

He rose then and stood by her, 
and he lifted his hand and thrust it 
inside of his coat for the little pack- 
age that had never left him waking 
or sleeping. 

“Oh,” she cried, “this is awful, 
and yet | dare not hurry to the end 
that I must hear. I fear the very 
worst—that his faith in me was 
gone, and his faith in life—and then. 
Tell me,” she faced him suddenly, 
“all that there is to tell of a 

She stopped; her eyes followed 
his hand, and she saw the little, sad- 
ly-worn bundle on the table. 

“You have that?” She did not 
seem to understand. “I gave it to 
Lieutenant Chesley before he left.” 

“He gave it to me,” he said. “It 
was after he had read the paper, the 
last night. Oh, God!” he cried, “if 
I had not taken it.” 

She went close to the table, but 
she did not touch it. Instead she 
pointed to where a sharp, incisive 
cut had buried the outer wrapping 
deeply in the little book. “That,” 
she said, “is the mark of a bullet. 
It should have saved his life.” 

“It saved mine,” he said. 

The grief of it almost unmanned 
him. “If you only knew how we 
all loved him. God knows that I 
would have given him my life rather 
than that it should have been this 
way.” 

Just then the door opened and her 
father entered. The sight of him 
seemed to drive the knowledge of 
all it meant home to her heart. She 
started toward him, weakly, as 
though scarcely sure of her strength. 

“He is dead,” she said, “and you 
have killed him.” 

“Lois!” he cried. 
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session seemed to have left him. His 
face was white and haggard. 

“Yes,” she said. “And it is my 
soul that you have killed.” 

She turned back to Bradley. Great 
as was his grief, the hopelessness 
of her’s staggered him. Then, be- 
fore he knew it, she lay at his feet, 
breathing, knowing; but crushed 
and _ lifeless. 

* * 

It was some weeks after that 
that Bradley sat in his room at the 
Presidio hospital. The fever had 
not been dangerous, only severe 
enough to keep him indoors, and to 
leave him weak and restless. 


“Enquiring for me?” he asked. 
“That was kind of you.” 

“T wish you would think so,” the 
man said humbly. “I should like 
to have your good will. I have 
enough to atone for, God knows.” 

Bradley motioned him to a chair. 
“It is not an easy thing to live well,” 
he said. “There is so little that we 
can really know, and we do so sadly 
because we do not know.” 

“Thank you,” he answered sim- 
ply. “The human mind is prone 
to run in grooves and the deeper 
the groove the more contented we 
are with ourselves. It is a bitter 
thing when one finds out how mis- 








He saw her .ift her arm and wave the flag, 


“There’s a gentleman to see you,’ 
said the nurse. 

“All right. Show him in.” Brad- 
ley was thankful for anything that 
would turn his thoughts from the 
painful happenings of past weeks. 
3ut his gratitude changed to dis- 
may as he saw his visitor’s face. 

“Mr. Elliott.” He rose and looked 
at him anxiously. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is I. You must 
pardon the intrusion, sir, but I had 
to come. I have been inquiring day 
after day to see when you would be 
well enough.” 





erably small they are.” He looked 
old and tired. Bradley pitied him. 

“IT have come to-day to ask you to 
go to her,” he said. “She has been 
asking for you. And be kind to 
her if you can. And if you would 
only tell her that I have sold the 
paper and am trying to atone, may- 
be she might let me see her for just 
a moment.” 

“Of course I will, and she will un- 
derstand when she is better, and she 
will be glad, too, and you can make 
her forget.” Bradley tried to make 
his voice light. 
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“When she was_ lying so like 
death that day,” he went on, “it 
seemed to me that it was her 
mother. She was not much older 
than Lois when she died. Some 
men take to drink to drown sor- 
row. I tried to drown mine with 
work, and this is my punishment. 
1 had no right to lose it. It should 
have made me better.” 

He got up to go, and the young 
officer held out his hand. 

“Thank you for the confidence, 
and I will come to-morrow.” 

Bradley went daily after that, and 
sat an hour with the girl in her 
pretty parlor. He told her all about 
the fight, and how bravely Chesley 
had proved himself. At first she 
seemed scarcely able to listen, but 
gradually ceased to sob at the men- 
tion of his name and would ask hun- 
grily for some new story of his 
valor, humor and unselfishness. “J 
think I feel like the Spartan 
mothers,” she said one day. “I 
think I love to hear how splendidly 
he died. If only he could have still 
believed in me.” 

Then he told how he 
out that day that he lay wounded, 
and of Captain Short’s words of 
comfort. “I have always felt that 
Jack does know,” he said. “And glad 
that I owe my life to him. It is in 
the good book, is it not, where it 
says, ‘greater love hath no man than 
this, that -he lay down his life for 
a friend.’”’ 

“I am glad,” she said, suddenly, 
“that it saved your life.” 

“Since it was to be,” he answered, 
“IT am glad to owe it to you, too.” 

Slowly he rose after that. “The 
last thing Chesley said to me was: 
‘You are the kind of a chap that al- 
ways does the honorable thing, and 
will never get into a scrape on ac- 
count of having too much heart.’ 
I am afraid he thought I had very 
little, but I cherish the first part 
of his opinion.” 

“Ves?” she said. 

“Your father,” he 


had cried 


said, and he 
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told her how he had come, and had 
asked him to intercede with her. 
“Some day we may all need forgive- 
ness and help. Indeed, I feel that 
| need it now. You will see him?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I will see him 
any time that you wish.” 

He thanked her earnestly ; and he 
still stood, scarcely knowing how 
to tell her the rest. At last she 
looked up at him. “You are surely 
going to tell me about your orders?” 
she asked. 

“I was trying to,” he said, “but 
how did you know?” 

“I watch the papers now,” she 
smiled. “I saw it this morning.” 

“We sail in a few days. I shall be 
almost sorry to go; and still,” he 
added bitterly, and his voice shook, 
“it is all that is left to me now.” 

“It is a glorious all,” she said. 
“And while you are there think and 
hope sometimes that I may do my 
duty as well,here, and make my rec- 
ord worthy of yours—and his re- 
membrance.”’ 

He was gone then, but not before 
she had pressed into his hand the 
package that he had brought to her. 
He did not see her again, but as the 
great transport turned for her sail 
down the bay to the Golden Gate, 
and he saw the great mass of fig- 
ures move toward the. city down the 
long pier, one slender, girlish figure 
clad all in black, was left standing 
in bold relief against the sparkling 
waters, and he saw her lift her arm 
and wave the flag. 

He lifted his cap and waved it 
frantically, while from the soldier 
lads that blackened mast and deck 
and turret, broke forth a wild, glad 
cheer. It drowned Bradley’s cry, 
and yet he called again and again, 
with glistening eyes: 

“Good-bye, Lois, good-bye!” 

* * 





° * 
Bradley found Captain Short at 
Baliuag, bent over the report of 
the misdoings of his favorite ser- 
geant, as usual. 
“I’m glad you are back to keep 
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us straight,” he said. “Gad, we 
have not taken a prisoner since you 
left us.” 

Bradley smiled appreciation. “I 
am not inclined to take any,” he 
said. And that evening, when the 
moon hung low in the heavens, 
and the fireflies hovered about the 
trees, Bradley told the Captain all 
the sad story. When he had ended 
they smoked in silence awhile, lis- 
tening to the crickets, and the songs 
that floated up to them from the 
barracks. Presently the Captain 
spoke: 

“I’m a plain man, boy,” he said, 
“but I’ve wisdom enough to know 
that I know next to nothing. But 
when I was first married, I used to 
watch my wife make her dresses. 
She would have yards of whole 
cloth, and then ‘she would begin 
to cut it up. There would be a 
slash here and a cut there, and odd 
threads hanging in all directions, 
and it would be a strange-looking 
affair, incomprehensible to me; but 
when it was done there would be a 
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beautiful whole garment. We have 
not the right eyes to see Life with 
now. It looks jagged, and slashed, 
and there seems to be so many loose 
ends; but some day we will solve 
the Mystery of the Ages, and we 
will see the beautiful whole, and 
understand why.” 

Bradley’s voice was low and 
tense. “If one only knew how to 
use one’s life,” he said. 

“I’m thinking,” the kind heart 
answered, “that it is not your’s, lad- 
die. I’m thinking that it belongs 
first to Duty, and then to Chesley 
and to her.” 

In the soft moonlight, Bradley 
rose and bared his head. He stood 
straight now, and his eyes had lost 
their sorrow. “God bless you, 
Cap.,” he said. “Whatever the fu- 
ture brings, it is everything to have 
a present hope.” 

“Which is more than my _ Ser- 
geant has,” sighed the Captain, en- 
tering the tent. “Brad., I’m going to 
reduce him to the ranks until the 
next fight.” 


TAE BATTLE. 





By JOHN C. CATLIN 


The heart and the brain a battle fought ; 

The body the battle-field ; 
Love’s cavalry charged and charged again, 

sut Reason’s artillery would not yield. 
The battle-field, furrowed and wrinkled and worn, 
Was the grave of the heart all mangled and torn; 
And Reason, the victor, in triumph high, 
Looked on his laurels with many a sigh. 


Love, of Ambition a prisoner made, 
And bound him with a chain 
That was welded of dreams that come in a day 
And stay for awhile and are gone again. 
But after the death of the conquered heart, 
Reason tore the chain, on Ambition, apart, 
Ard that was the cause of the battle fought 
And of all the terrible havoc wrought. 




















“Imperialism,” 








an Historical Development 


By JOHN F. SIMMONS 


Mr. John F. Simmons, a prominent law- 
yer of Boston has written for the Overland 
Monthly an historical exposition of the 
growth and raison d’etre of Imperialism. 
Mr. Simmons’s view is interesting, from the 
fact that he was not born to it. Of May- 
flower Puritan descent (living in the house 
in which he and five generations of his fam- 
ily were born) and a Democrat until, as he 
says, “Bryan ran away with the party,” he 
is not of the stock whence one would expect 
to see arise an expansionist. But Mr. Sim- 
mons is a thinker along many lines, as was 
known when he was running for Judge of 
the Superior Court. A Harvard man, he 
belonged to the class in which were gradu- 
ated four of the present professors of that 
University: Judge Robert Grant the novelist, 
and the great surgeon, Dr. Richardson. All 
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these men have done distinctive work. It 


an exhaustive study of world politics 
made Mr. Simmons an _ imperialist. 





HEN Commodore Dewey, 
in the darkness of that July 
morning, sailed into Manila 

Bay, no man then thought, what all 
thinking men now know, that he 
was forging the last link in a chain 
of historic events joining the mighty 
past to the still more mighty future, 
and completing the final prepara- 
tions for a great world conflict, 
which is of vastly greater imporc- 
ance to the liberties of individual 
men than any that have preceded it. 
Yet such was the nature of what 
then appeared a noble act of hero- 
ism. That he sailed in, a commo- 
dore, and sailed out, an admiral, was 
the thing which to the man who did 
it was of the highest importance. 
In reality it was the most trivial 
part of the whole affair. The great 
wave of adulation and hero-worship, 
which swept over our country, was 
more than the transient ebulition 
of personal glorification. It will be 
known hereafter to have marked an 
epoch and to have been an uncon- 
scious recognition by a mighty race 
of one of the turning points in the 
flight of destiny. 

For it advanced by one immense 
stride forward the battle which has 
been raging on our planet since the 
first Aryan invasion started west- 
ward, an advance which, after more 





centuries than we can compute or 
history has recorded, has at length, 
round an entire planet, placed the 
contestants in line of battle, foe to 
foe. Before the dawn of history, 
the records which the tongues of 
mankind have kept, teach us that 
the races which to-day dominate 
those lands, inhabited by so-called 
civilized men, dwelt together some- 
where in Asia, east of the Ural 
Mountains and west of the western 
boundaries of the present Chinese 
Empire. Here they spoke the same 
language. So far as philology can 
teach us, it seems certain that they 
were a pastoral people of a grade 
of intelligence and, if you please, 
of civilization, which far exceeded 
that of their neighbors, while it fell 
far below that of the crudest of their 
descendants of to-day. 

Those of the most migratory na- 
ture seem to have first broken away 
from their Asian home and to have 
followed the setting sun; others in 
turn, feeling the impulse less 
strongly, went later, and so down 
through the centuries, detachment 
after detachment came westward. 
Some, however, drove southward 
and eastward into what is now In- 
dia, and encompassed by the sea 
and the hills, have there rested. 
Some stayed at home, and the Per- 
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sians, Iranians and Arabs are their 
descendants. 

Thus the characteristics of every 
migratory race since appear in the 
original migrations of these Aryan 
peoples. We can find in more mod- 
ern history the counterpart of their 
every movement. ‘They are appar- 
ent everywhere to-day. Some leave 
the home, forced out by their 
stronger brethren. Some go from 
it, having a more adventurous spirit 
than their brothers. Some move 
as fancy or need compels, while 
others remain in their natural en- 
vironment. ‘There still survive 
fragments of the peoples who popu- 
lated Europe before these invasions 
began; but practically all, by con- 
quest or assimilation yielded to the 
conquering Aryan, as the North 
American Indian yielded to the set- 
tling white men on our own conti- 
nent; yielded and became ultimately 
extinct. 

These Aryan invasions seem not 
to have included any of the so- 
called Mongolian races, nor were the 
Mongolians attacked by the Aryan 
hordes, so that of all earth’s myri- 
ads, they and the wild denizens of 
African forests alone escaped ex- 
tinction. Their turn is coming. 

The great waves of invasion of 
the different parts of Europe re- 
sembled strikingly the vast move- 
ments of the tides; they swept ever 
westward. Slightly receding move- 
ments occurred from time to time, 
as the breakers on the beach ad- 
vance but to recede and then ad- 
vance again, each wave rising a lit- 
tle higher until the mighty flow has 
reached its height. The movement 
left Europe as we see it now, with 
certain general racial divisions of 
Celts or Latins; Saxons or _ Ger- 


mans: Scandinavians or Slavs. 


These now occupy territorial divi- 
sions probably corresponding in a 
general way to the order of their 
leaving their Aryan home. 

Out of all these struggling, seeth- 
ing, racial contests of early and 
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medieval history, it is found that a 
little island off the coast of France, 
not so large as the State of Texas, 
became the theatre for those tribe 
mixtures which were to result in a 
conglomerate, masterful race, to 
whom the world should yield obed- 
ience, a world which, unlike the 
world of Alexander, or of Rome, 
was to include an entire planet. 

What race the Celts, who first: 
invaded the tight little island found 
there, is unimportant. Their con- 
quest was short, and it faded. The 
Celts have ever been unable to main- 
tain their race purity. Whomso- 
ever they conquered their mingling 
with their victims has always re- 
sulted in the obliteration more large- 
ly of the characteristics of the Celt 
than of those vanquished by them. 
The same adaptability to new sur- 
roundings appears in the Celt of to- 
day. In Britain he left little of 
himself in England. He lasted in 
Ireland, the Welsh are his descend- 
ants. The Romans, too, in the 
grand division herein made, left but 
little impressic a upon the people of 
the island. 

But when the Saxons and Scan- 
dinavians came and the Angles, the 
Danes and the Normans, a differ- 
ent contest was waged with a differ- 
ent result. The blood of the Nor- 
mans, while it mingles with the 
peoples it subjugates, never yields, 
as does that of the Celt. The Norse 
blood is still seen in Normandy, as 
it is in Sweden and Denmark and 
England. The Saxon blood, too, still 
impregnates unmistakably English 
and American, Dutch and German. 
The Angles, when their new con- 
querors came over the seas to their 
island, showed little or nothing of 
the Celtic stock; but after a thou- 
sand years, the synthesis we call an 
Englishman, can be analyzed into 
Angle, Saxon and Northman, as 
water can be separated into oxygen 
and hydrogen. 

These were powerful races. It 
seems now most probable that the 

















Celts were driven from their Aryan 
home, and were later followed by 
their more strenuous brothers. True 
it is that the decadent nations to- 
day are those where the Celtic 
blood predominates. However that 
may be, and however strong the 
blood ot the Saxons and Northmen 
was, the world conqueror did not 
appear until there had commingled 
in ‘Britain the blood of the Angles, 
Saxons and Northmen into what is 
now generically known as the An- 
glo-Saxon, a race unconquered in 
history, and continually and contin- 
uously conquering every opponent 
it has yet met. 

A new movement in the westward 
progress of the race commences 
with the séventeenth century in the 
beginning of the development of 
America. It might be said that the 
British Islands at this period were 
the apex of a triangle, which is rep- 
resentative of the progress of colo- 
nization. One line of the triangle 
stretches toward America. It is 
this which we will consider first. 
Later, another line reaches out to 
India, and in our own day the An- 
glo-Saxon triangulation seems to 
have added to itself a base line in 
the African continent. The last it is 
not the purpose of this article to 


consider, except in passing. The 
second, or Indian line, we will 


briefly treat a little further on. 

Great migrations, like great wars, 
are rarely brought about by their 
apparent causes. Underlying the 
proclaimed reasons for them, is the 
real, racial cause which in many 
cases is unperceived for centuries. 

During the seventeenth century, 
the thirteen American colonies and 
Canada were settled, practically py 
the Anglo-Saxon race. It is interest- 
ing to note the apparent causes from 
the viewpoint of to-day and to note, 
as we shall, that one real cause un- 
derlay them all. 

The Pilgrims and Puritans were 
driven to Massachusetts for religi- 
ous reasons apparently. Virginia 
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and the southern group of colonies 
were more commercial in their out- 
goings. The Pilgrims were Separat- 
ists; the Lluritans, non-conform- 
ists; Roger Williams, a Baptist; 
William Penn, a Quaker; Lord Bal- 
timore, a Roman Catholic; John 
Smith, an adventurer; but whatever 
the reason of the movement driving 
each of these across the treacherous 
Atlantic, deeper and stronger than 
all was the force in the blood of the 
Anglo-Saxon (the Norse, the Angle 
and the Saxon commingled) with all 
the combined strength of his Aryan 
ancestry mixed and mingled in the 
brew of centuries which culminated 
in England. Here was the real 
cause. A restlessness, a desire to 
overcome all difficulties, in a word, 
to conquer; the restlessness which 
sent the Aryan across the unknown 
steppes and through the forests and 
mountains of Central Europe and 
which sent the Norsemen to Amer- 
ica merely for the love of adventure, 
now kept up the great westward 
movement of the race. When, as 
civilization enlarged, conquest was 
outgrown as a motive in itself, this 
restlessness, which, we shall see, is 
but the handmaiden of destiny, 
seized upon the excuse of the hour 
as a means of venting itself. Even 
the sacred name of religion was in- 
voked as a cloak to cover the seeth- 
ing of the blood which makes the 
Anglo-Saxon a conqueror, or a dead 
man. 

And so they came, but not to rest. 
The Anglo-Saxons never rest. They 
never stop. Nothing has ever stayed 
their steps and nothing ever will. 
No wild tribe can for any length of 
time impede these fighters. They 
have always fought. When foreign 
enemies failed them, they fought 
with each other until the fittest sur- 
viving crossed the ocean for new 
worlds to conquer, new difficulties 
to overcome. To men with such a 
record no redman, no prairies, no 
forests, no mountains, no oceans can 
offer permanent resistance. No 
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sooner had the “Star of Empire’ 
overcome the Atlantic than it sought 
the forests and the prairies of the 
interior, climbed the mountain bar- 
riers of the Pacific, and on that new 
strand stopped only long enough to 
build fitting ships to tempt its dan- 
gers and conquer its isles. “West- 
ward ho” has rung in the ears of 
the Anglo-Saxon and his ancestors 
for centuries untold, and now its 
echo comes back to us on Atlantic 
shores, as it is shouted from the 
Philippines; until to-day the Anglo- 
Saxon branch of the Aryan race 
stands face to face with his Slavic 
brother as, in the old Aryan fast- 
nesses before the dawn of historic 
knowledge, they stood tribe against 
tribe. 

[It is time now to note two excep- 
tions to the westward racial trend 
on our planet. 

The first has been already refer- 
red to as the second line of the An- 
glo-Saxon triangle; this stretches 
to India. It will be recalled that 
philology teaches us that one branch 
of our Aryan brothers started south- 
east from our old home, and having 
reached India, stayed there. The 
development of that branch has re- 
sulted in racial characteristics ‘so 
different from those of the Anglo- 
Saxon that it furnishes a most in- 
teresting study. Perhaps they were 
driven out of the nest by their more 
strenuous brethren, and to avoid 
further contact with such warlike 
neighbors, went in the other direc- 
tion. When those brethren returned 
to loot their storehouses of the ac- 
cumulated riches of centuries and 
to force upon them their own An- 
glo-Saxon ideas and civilization, the 
old strenuousness was too much for 
the milder Indian and_ the paler 
faced relative made short work of 
bis swarthier kin. The unconquered 
Anglo-Saxon conquered again. 

The second exception is the east- 
ward movement of the Slav across 
the frozen plains of Siberia, back 
toward his old home and beyond. 
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‘Lhe Slav, arrested in his westward 
march by the possession of the land 
by his Saxon brothers who had last 
preceded him, early turned himself 
backward. The conquest was easy, 
and immense tracts of the earth's 
surface became his, more by virtue 
of occupation than by force of con- 
quest. In Asia, he now holds the 
north, while his old antagonists, his 
brothers from Aryan land, with the 
qualities of the conqueror intensi- 
fied by a sort of racial inbreeding 
and by the survival of the fittest, 
stand opposing him on the other 
side of China. Behind the Slav 
stands all Europe, and in front of 
him he sees, in the Philippines, the 
little American cloud on the horizon, 
no larger than a man’s‘ hand; but, 
behind that hand, are the mightiest 
nations on earth, the Anglo-Saxon 
Republic and the Anglo-Saxon Em- 
pire. 

Thus stand to-day the forces of 
the world. There is but one more 
change before shall begin the bat- 
tle of the Saxon and the Slav, which, 
sixty years ago, Lord Palmerston 
predicted, which our own Seward 
foresaw, and which those greater 
men, whose ears have been sensi- 
tive to the whisperings of destiny, 
have heard for years. No man who 
thinks back and looks at the past, 
as Grant looked at his million men, 
not as units, in detail, but compre- 
hensively and as a whole, can be a 
“little American”; can fail to see 
in the recent on-stepping of vast 
world forces, in the pushing of our 
boundaries farther westward almost 
against our will, anything less than 
the hand of that tremendous, un- 
known, unsleeping, all-pervading 
force which we call destiny. 

There is but one more change to 
occur before the battle is on. That 
is comprehended in the word China. 

Shall China be with the Anglo- 
Saxon or with the Slav? Russian 
statesmen never deceive themselves 
although so adroit in deceiving 
others. There are no “little Rus- 














sians.” The few English statesmen 
whose near-sighted eyes have lim? 
ited their vision to the bounds of 
the present empire, fortunately are 
now, and let us hope will be forever, 
out of office. 

England and Russia each is quiet- 
ly tasting little pieces of China and 
watching to see that the other fel- 
low gets no more of the pudding be- 
fore it is served than he does. It 
is when the serving time arrives 
that the battle may begin. Or it 
may be still longer delayed, while 
China is peaceably apportioned out. 
3ut sooner or later the contest be- 
tween Slav and Anglo-Saxon will be 
on. It will be a fight to the death. 
We are now facing the foe and upon 
us will the brunt of battle fall. We 
must be ready. In spite of our dis- 
like of burden bearing, it has forced 
itself upon our shoulders. We are 
Anglo-Saxons and will not shrink. 
We are Anglo-Saxons, and the An- 
glo-Saxons have never been con- 
quered; and they never will be. 

Just what form this final contest 
will assume, no one can prophecy. 
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It will probably take shape upon 
some issue which is not the true is- 
sue at all; Whatever form it may 
assume, it will, in essence be a con- 
test for the supremacy, upon this 
planet, of the civilization of the An- 
glo-Saxon, or of that of the Slav. 

What does this mean? Reduced 
to its lowest terms, it means the 
government for the individual, or 
the individual for the Government; 
freedom for each man to work out 
his own highest good in his own 
way, or the tyranny and paternalism 
of a bureau-ridden Czar. 

The Declaration of Independence 
crystallized, in the sentiment that 
“all men are born free and equal,” 
the result of centuries of Anglo- 
Saxon development. The knout on 
the peasant’s back represents the 
paternalism of the “great white 
Czar.” The Declaration and the 
knout must fight it out before many 
years, and the Declaration must 
win. It will win; for since blood 
has flowed in the veins of the An- 
glo-Saxon he has never been over- 
come by man. 


APHORISMS. 





By LUCILE WENTWORTH McPHERSON 


A dreamer has aspirations; a practical man thoughts, which he makes 


realizations. 


Even those who leave the shades of sin, and sit in the sunlight of 
righteousness, are haunted by that shadow called conscience. 


Determination is the seed of success, success the flower of determi- 


nation. 


The devil never consoles those who have taken his advice. 


The bridle of will-power is a very good check for the emotions. 
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By FLORENCE JACKSON 


Over the damp and frowning Patio wall, 
Up to the crumbling edge of the azotea. 





Clambers the slender shoots of a pale green vine, 
Striving to cover, with beauty, the blankness there. 
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Only the sky from my 
chamber door I see, 

Only the sky, for the 
roof of the ugly walls 

That skirt the corridor 
—mouldy, stained 
and dark; 

And over one corner, 
the beautiful green 
vine falls. 


“ 


And a glory of morning 
the vine, with its 
blossom, is; 

The purple cups lifting 
themselves to che 
balmy air; 

A memory of home, in 
this far and foreign 
land— 


A promise of hope in 
something that’s 
ever fair. 

















THE PADRE’S MISCONCEPTION 


By MARY ALICE KEATINGE 


N the peaceful days of the padres 

—the period of romance and 

poetry that preceded the reign 
of the pick and shovel in California, 
the stranger was warmly welcomed 
and readily received as a friend at 
the Mexican haciendas. John Pat- 
ton, an American, loitered on his 
travels and took advantage of this 
hospitality to pay swift court to 
Senor Estrada’s daughter, Fran- 
cesca. 

The senorita, unconscious of the 
deeper feeling that endeared Patton 
to her, often unwittingly upset his 
troublesome endeavors to see her 
alone. Sometimes it was a vigilant 
senora, again it was one of the pad- 
res that interfered. 

But fortune smiles on persever- 
ance, and now with a murmur of 
satisfaction, Patton carefully part- 
ed the mustard that grew at the edge 
of a field and looked through the 
yellow blossoms at the senorita, who 
sat under an oak, reading. She 
slowly turned the leaves of the 
book, which lay on a flat, square 
stone. Patton’s observant eye dis- 
cerned something peculiar about 
the stone: it had the appearance of 
having been cautiously chiseled to 
resemble the wild rock lying about. 

The senorita stirred uneasily; a 
dainty slipper peeped from under 
her gown, and the’ rebosa_ that 
veiled her hair fell on the ground. 
She put the book aside, took up the 
rebosa and began to arrange it. 
Then as Patton stepped out before 
her, startled, she sprang to her feet. 

“You frightened me, senor,” she 
exclaimed, grasping the book and 
suddenly sitting down on the stone. 

Patton noticed that, with a swift 
turn of her hand, she spread her 





gown over the rock, hiding it com- 
pletely. 

“A thousand pardons, Senorita 
Francesca,” Patton smiled persua- 
sively, and approached a step or 
two. “I was passing through the 
field, the mustard is tall, and 
He scorned the futility of further 
invention, for he had followed the 
senorita and her companion for the 
last half hour. But what had be- 
come of the senora, and where did 
the senorita get the book? He was 
certain that neither She mor the 
senora had it on starting from the 
hacienda. 

“I am waiting for my aunt, who 
has gone on,” the girl nervously ex- 
plained. 

“May I wait with you, Senorita?” 
Patton daringly asked. He threw 
himself on the grass at her feet, 
without waiting for her reply. 

The senorita smiled a little, and 
studied the mustard blossoms wav- 
ing against the sunset. 

He knew that he was trespassing 
on conventions, but—oh, well, the 
girl was enchanting in this mood; 
besides, there was a chance that 

“But, Senor,” she remonstrated; 
then a faint smile of assent crept 
into her eyes. The inherent Cali- 
fornia freedom conquered. Why 
not waive Mexican formalities? Be- 
sides, was she not General Estra- 
da’s daughter? This American was 
ignorant of Mexican 

Patton regarded her and began: 
“I know that your customs——” 
He broke off abruptly, for the girl 
colored and stood up. 

“We will walk on and overtake 
my aunt,” she said with dignity, 
crushing Patton’s hopes. 

He stooped and seized the forgot- 
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ten book viciously. “Social Con- 
tracts?” he asked, suppressing his 
annoyance. 

The senorita took refuge on the 
stone again, and hastily settling her 
gown about it, extended her hand 
peremptorily. 

“Shall I take my book?” 

“You read Rousseau?’ he 
tured penitently. 

“Sometimes, Senor.” The book 
trembled in the girl’s hand. “Pray,” 
she urged anxiously, “will you walk 
on and overtake my aunt. She has 
gone to meet our people. I'll wait 
here.” 

“As you wish, Senorita,” replied 
Patton, perplexedly examining the 
girl. Her gown had escaped from 
the rock, and his eyes went wide at 
a discovery. A long, narrow aper- 
ture gaped beside the stone; evi- 
dently the rock was meant to con- 
ceal it, and he had prevented her 
from adjusting it by his untimely ar- 
rival. What could be under the 
stone? It would have pleased him 
to have been sure that it was the 
senora, the girl’s aunt. 

The senorita’s glance followed 
his, and her frightened eyes ap- 
pealed to his chivalry. He looked 
away and carelessly asked: 

“Then you bid me go, Senorita?” 

The sound of footsteps brusing 
the mustard interrupted them. One 
of the padres stood on the edge of 
the field. He paused, his brown 
habit and cowl paneled against the 
green stems and yellow blossoms, 
his kindly face illumined by the sun- 
set. 

The senorita was dismayed. 

“Arrange your gown over 
stone,” whispered Patton. 
glanced at him gratefully. 

The padre stood regarding the 
girl inquiringly. 

“Father Duran,” she vouchsafed 
uneasily, “we are waiting for aunt 
Anita; she has gone on to meet 
the Indians. They are coming 


ven- 


the 
She 


from the spring with the linen. 
the padre 


Reassured, lingered 
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and beheld the book in the senor- 
ita’s hand. Astonishment and pain 
filled his face. The girl paled. 

The priest took up _ the book. 
“Rousseau!” he exclaimed in great 
displeasure. The girl trembled. 
Patton stood silent, surprised. He 
did not know that the senorita’s 
father, General Estrada, had heen 
excommunicated because he had re- 
fused to burn his library, nor that 
it had been suddenly spirited away ; 
that the vigilant search which the 
padres had made for it was boot- 
less. He knew nothing of the 
agony that the girl and her mother 
had suffered, as they thought of the 
danger that this ban of the church 
placed on General Estrada’s soul. 
Patton did not know that the 
senorita was now undergoing the 
torture of contemplating her own 
possible excommunication. But he 
saw that something was seriously 
amiss between the girl and the 
priest, and wished eagerly to adjust 
the trouble. 

“Where did you get this book, 
Francesca?” the padre severely de- 
manded. 

The senorita’s lips moved tremu- 
lously, but no answer came. She 
looked beseechingly at Patton. He 
moved a step nearer to her, his heart 
beating fast. But no suggestion of 
relief came to him other than a de- 
sire to throw the padre headlong in- 
to the mustard. Something told 
him that this would not please the 
senorita. 

Again the padre demanded: 
“Where did you get it, Francesca?” 

The girl looked searchingly at 
Patton. 

“The Senor Patton loaned it to 
me, Father,” she dared, her breath 
suspended. 

Patton’s heart bounded. “Yes, 
Father Duran, I loaned the book to 
the senorita,” his voice fell level 
and cool. “When she has finished 
I'll be glad to let you have it—if 
you wish.” 

The padre stared at him sternly. 














“It is not permitted my parishion- 
ers to read such books.” he replied 
coldly. 

The girl had regained her com- 
posure and her eyes danced. 

“Since you do not appreciate 
Rousseau, I must ask you to return 
the book to me,” said Patton with 
polite firmness. “It is a favorite 
of mine.” Patton had never read 
the book, but his face was heroic. 
“Perhaps the senorita will not care 
to finish it, now that she knows you 
do not approve,” he went on. 

The padre looked disapprovingly 
at the American, and reluctantly 
surrendered the book. The senorita, 
for reasons which she did not under- 
stand, wished that Patton was not 
so fond of Rousseau. The padre 
glanced suspiciously from the girl 
to Patton. The senorita looked anx- 
iously at his meditative face. 

“Father Duran,’ she promised, 


“T shall not read Rousseau any 
more.” She rose and stood shel- 
teringly near the stone, lest the 


padre should make another discov- 
ery. The Indians were approaching 
and the music of their voices came 
drifting up the road. 

“Shall we go and meet them?” 
said she, waving her hand toward 
the Indians. 

Father Duran eagerly agreed. He 
felt irritated. Action would relieve 
his agitation. The girl walked 
slowly behind the two men, while 
Patton conciliatingly talked to the 
padre. Finally the senorita ex- 
claimed: “I have left my rebosa,” 
and had run back several paces be- 
fore Patton overtook her. 

“Tl get it for you,” said the 
American, significantly. The  pa- 
dre waited on the road, his back to 
the young people. 

The girl breathlessly whispered to 
Patton: “My father’s library is hid- 
den under the stone; put the book 
back. I accidentally found the 
books. My father does not know. 


The padre would burn the library 
if he 


discovered it.”” She looked 
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uneasily in the direction of the 
priest. 

“Don't keep Father Duran wait- 
ing,’ said Patton aloud, as he sur- 
reptitiously pressed the girl’s hand. 

The senorita and the padre 
walked on. Patton joined them 
shortly and assured the girl, hand- 
ing her the silken finery: 

“Your troubles are ended.” 

“They are likely to come again,’ 
she laughed. “I am very careless.” 
They wandered silently on. The 
padre was in deep thought, and 
glanced back at the tree and the 
rock, 

Snatches of song floated to them 
from the Indian train. As the Mis- 
sion bells began chiming the hour 
the horses, bearing great burdens 
of white linen and led by Indians, 
appeared. The attending throng 
slowly came into view. A hundred 
figures of men, women and _ chil- 
dren garbed in rich colors stood out 
against the tender sky of the dying 
day. Their dusky faces had gath- 
ered the mystery and glorified prom- 
ise of the sunset. Their voices 
swelled melodiously, and the Ave 
Maria tenderly swept through the 
mystic gloaming to the three who 
waited, listening. 

The padre stood apart. The faces 
of the two others were exalted. The 
stranger clasped the senorita’s un- 
resisting hand. Their hearts sang 
together the old, inspired song that 
overflows from the heart of God, 
as He lingers perhaps for a moment 
in the twilight, and softly touches 
the jarring cadences of humanity, 
weaving a melody that binds the 
soul of a man and a woman ever-~ 
lastingly. 

The last note of the cortege died 
away. The Mission bells were si- 
lent; the stars came out above bands 
of gold and crimson in the after- 
glow. A crescent moon lighted the 
world for the three hushed figures. 
The padre sighed and spoke: 

“My people love these hymns. I 
have done something for them— 
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for all ot you, yet you think me hard 
and exacting,’ he complained turn- 
ing to the senorita, as they retraced 
their steps. 

“T know that you have done much 
for all of us, father,” the girl re- 
plied with a plaintive sweetness 
that caught the padre’s attention. 
The lovers spoke no word to each 
other. As they approached the tree 
the padre glanced at Patton, and 
wavered for an instant. 

“Senor,” he asked, “what has be- 
come of your book? Have you—” 

“T—must Patton hopelessly 
struggled for explanations. 

“Perhaps you left it mear the 
stone,” the girl unwisely suggested. 

“No ” Patton stammered. 

The priest looked searchingly at 
them, then sped on ahead. He was 
making straight for the rock under 
the tree. The senorita and Patton 
hurried after. The girl uttered a 
cry of alarm as the padre walked 
faster. They approached the rock. 
The padre flung the stone aside, dis- 
closing a square hole large enough 
to admit a man. All three stared 
into the aperture, for the moon 
lighted up the entrance to the un- 
derground cavern and _ outlined a 
rude lantern hanging near the de- 
scending steps. The padre started 
to make a light. 

“Padre,” the girl murmured pa- 
thetically. 

“Your father’s—General Estra- 
da’s library,” said the padre stern- 
ly. 

“No, mine!’ exclaimed Patton, 
savagely. “You dare not touch it!” 

The girl shrank away. The two 
men faced each other with clenched 
hands. 

“You come among my people,” 
the padre said fiercely, “to sow dis- 
cord and rebellion, to scatter broad- 
cast a literature opposed to the re- 
ligion that has mothered and Chris- 
tianized them—to undo the good—” 

“No! No!” Patton stammered, 
overwhelmed by the priest’s indig- 
nation. 
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“You consider yourself wise 
enough to decide the class of books 
that shall be placed in the hands of 
my people? Will you answer for 
their souls?” the padre flung out. 

Again the senorita cowered back. 

“You shall be driven from the 
Mission,” the padre declared. “You 
shall not destroy the work——” 

A low cry broke from the girl. 
Her face was fearless, as she laid 
her hand on her lover’s arm, and 
faced the padre: 

“You are wrong, Father 

Patton seized her hand and tried 
to stop her. 

“Senorita Francesca, your father’s 
library is hidden here?” 

She refused a reply by a wave of 
her hand. The priest’s look pierced 
her. The senorita meditated. She 
must choose between her lover and 
her father. Patton took a menacing 
step toward the padre. A moan 
from the senorita brought him to 
her side again, and he caught her 
swaying figure in his arms. 

The padre saw nothing now but 
the underground steps. He lighted 
the lantern and went down. The 
American led the girl away to the 
edge of the mustard. Silenced again 
by the mysterious song that has 
thrilled lovers of all ages into for- 
getfulness, the lovers let the padre 
and the library slip into insignifi- 
cance. 

The padre ascended the steps, lan- 
tern in hand, loaded with books. He 
walked a little distance away, put 
the lantern down, and read the 
names of the authors half aloud, as 
he threw them on the ground: Zim- 
mermann, Smollet, Shelly, Tom 
Paine, Luther, Byron, Voltaire, Eu- 
gene Sue and Paul de Kock lay in 
an undignified, jostling heap. 

The padre would save his people 
from these delicious draughts of 
wickedness. He lighted dry twigs 
about the books, opening the pages 
to hasten the havoc, then retraced 
his steps for another load. He left 





the lantern in the cavern this time; 

















there would be light enough outside. 

The lovers heeded not. Perhaps, 
if they half unconsciously thought 
of the padre, they imagined him 
looking over the library, for they 
had seen him descend the steps. 
Patton released the girl. The field 
was illumined with the brightness 
of day. The girl fled toward the 
priest, who stood with bowed head, 
watching the burning pile of leather 
and tinsel and great men’s thoughts. 
The flames thrust out lean, gloating 
_ tongues. The padre was thinking 

of his people. He would shield them; 
better that they should know less 
of life’s consuming passions and be 
spared tumultuous pain. The light 
of the fire played softly over his 
features; he raised his head and 
searched the heavens for his friends, 
the stars; the moonlight lent a pale, 
spiritual radiance to the upturned, 
zealous face. 

“How could you, padre?” The 
senorita startled him as she gripped 
his arm. “My father ” she sob- 
bed. 

The sound of an approaching 
horse galloping through the field 
checked the girl’s tears, and held the 
two men beside the bonfire. Gen- 
eral Estrada dashed up, looking un- 
comprehendingly from one to the 
other of the three figures, then at 
the funeral pyre. The padre stood 
with one arm arrested, a book in his 
hand, poised to fling into the fire. 

General Estrada sprang from his 
horse, and striding to the padre 
took him roughly by the arm: 

“Priest though you are, how dare 
you——” 

The girl ran to her father, white 
with terror. 

“Remember it is sacrilege, father 
mia,” she pleaded, clasping her 
hands. 
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The fire hissed and sputtered. 

General Estrada released the pa- 
dre and stood still. He coldly turned 
to his daughter and demanded: 

“Who has betrayed me?” 

She shrank away toward her 
lover. 

Patton, holding her hand, took a 
step nearer her father to make self- 
accusation. She held him back. 

“You, my daughter?” General 
Estrada cried. 

The girl clung to her lover. “I— 
I could not help it. I found the 
books—and—and liked them. I 
never meant Don’t be unkind, 
father.” She could not tell him all. 
Still holding her lover’s arm, she 
glanced at the padre. 

A relenting smile crept into Gen 





eral Estrada’s eyes. He, too, had 
liked the books. 
Deep sorrow filled the padre’s 


face, painted there by a tender mem- 
ory that he had buried years before; 
it was resurrected now at sight of 
the lovers; he understood. He 
looked regretfully at the flames and 
again at the lovers. In his youth 
he had made a bitter sacrifice—but 
he was a priest and he could not ex- 
plain. 

“Forgive me, forgive the man 
abased before you, General Estra- 
da.” The padre pointed to the 
smouldering debris. “While my 
hands have wrought destruction,” 
—now his voice was gentle and 
mournful—“behold the work of the 
Master.” He extended his hands 
toward the lovers; his words had the 
sadness of tears in them. 

General Estrada’s eyes grew 
misty. The padre turned away. The 
father, the daughter and the lover 
drew closer together and looked af- 
ter the sombre figure of the priest 
merging alone into the darkness. 








A COMEDY OF INDUSTRY. 





By F. LORENCE 


CHAPTER VII. 
In the Midst of Things. 


MILY had seen her uncle, the 
E only person in the world she 

had any right to depend upon, 
look at her without recognition as 
he drove away apparently to begin 
a journey with a woman who, for 
seven days her shipmate, had never 
intimated, as would have been nat- 
ural, that she knew any one of the 
same name. Emily did not attempt, 
though, to understand why Uncle 
Billy should have come and be go- 
ing away again without having seen 
her. Nor would she try to guess how 
Mrs. Skinner came to be his com- 
panion. 

But she did begin to dimly under- 
stand why Mrs. Skinner had been 
good to her all along. The indefin- 
able something that the purser had 
described as “not hitting it off” with 
that person, she had been conscious 
of ever since, but not that a sense of 
loyal gratitude had kept at bay any 
reflection on that consciousness. 
Yet she felt more at sea walking on 
terra firma as she pursued her way 
up town than she had really done 
on the Slavic. 

It seemed that it was to be a 
day of encounters. At Tiffany’s 
upper entrance she ran into Frances, 
who was coming round the corner 
with great momentum. 

“Why, I’ve been looking’ for you 
at the Maggie Lizzie,” cried Fran- 
ces. “I want you to come to dine 
with us at the studio. Yes, you 
must—no, you needn’t mind your 
gown; we are all Bohemians and 
shirt waist folks, and we’re holding 
a private advance exhibit of work 
at Jane’s rooms. You need not stay 
for that, if you would rather not; 


the Doctor can bring you back or 
take you to a_ roof-garden show 
while we daubsters maunder over 
each other’s daubs; but you just 
must come.” 

It was useless to demur. Emily 
did not, indeed, feel inclined to re- 
fuse except that she was very tired. 
Still, no one seemed to stop for 
anything here, least of all for ta- 
tigue, and she herself experienced 
an inward excitement and sense of 
haste, of immediate need to do 
whatever came next to be done that 
kept weariness in abeyance. 

They went up town on a ’bus, 
Frances declaring the “L_ to be 
too crowded at this hour and the 
cable quite as much so, besides 
squeezing you to death to get in 
and out, and anyway the "bus ride 
gives you a chance to see the ave- 
nue.” 

Climbing to the top of a Fifth 
Avenue stage required more nim- 
bleness than the same feat ever had 
on other vehicles, Emily found, but 
once up the exhilaration and view 
were worth the effort. It was a 
glorious September afternoon. The 
sunshine was of piercing brilliancy 
and clearness, the air cool after a 
somewhat warm day, had a touch 
of sea vigor in it. Over the great 
city bent a gracious and serene sky 
as intensely, luminously blue as 
any Italian heavens, and crowding 
upon one another’s footsteps moved 
the sharers of this life of purpose, 
of activity. They went with ani- 
mated look and step, each intently 
intent upon the doing of the next 
thing. The pleasant, expectant air 
of the hour when labor ends and re- 
creation begins was over all, and 
the Babel of noise grew louder, 
more hurried, more anticipatory as 

















the time drew near when it would 
cease. 

Emily looked eagerly at the ob- 
jects of interest Frances pointed 
out. 

“Pity you can’t see the city at its 
best,” Frances said. ‘Everybody is 
out of town now. Please understand 
that ‘Everybody’ is said in quota- 
tion marks.” 

“I’m glad of that,” Emily de- 
clared, “else I might think you were 
traducing your ancestors, if not 
mine.” 

Here an old gentleman who was 
the third on the seat with them, 
leaned over and spoke suddenly: 
“Progenitors, you should _ say, 
madam,” he said severely. “It is 
not allowed to the people of a demo- 
cracy to have ancestors. They'll 
claim ’em. Oh, all these plutocrats!” 
he swept a thin hand towards the 
rows of houses on either side, “all 
claim ancestors, though some don’t 
know what sort they were before 
the fur trade was first started or be- 
fore the wheezing little boats that 
plied between Jersey and this tight 
little island were known because of 
their commander. And we're like- 
ly to go back to the Tower of Babel 
and start even with the races.” He 
pointed to a huge structure rising 
skyward. “Just remember you're 
on the spot when the confusion of 
tongues strikes, and start out to be 
your own progenitor—then you'll 
know what you came from.” 

The girls looked after the old man 
as he clambered down. “Even in 
New York there are curios that are 
not imported, you see,” Frances 
said, and Emily thought she had 
seen several of this sort to-day. 

The new friends got themselves 
put down at the Plaza. Frances 
wanted Emily to get the effect of 
the brilliant scene to be found there 
and the girl did justice to it. “It is 
as fine as anything in Paris,” she 
declared. They stood at the park 


entrance looking down the avenue 
crowded with 


splendid turnouts, 
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across the plaza at the huge hotels 
gay with awnings and lights, at the 
flashing lamps of vehicles and bicy- 
cles passing in a succession of me- 
teor flashes. It was still light enough 
to see the. beautiful toilets of 
women in the carriages and the 
greater detail in the rich attire of 
those who walked. The passing was 
continual. “And yet ‘Everybody’ 
is out of town,’ said Frances. 

“IT should have thought that ex- 
pression of snobbishness must have 
become too old to be bearable,” re- 
marked Emily. 

“That expression,” her friend ex- 
plained, “embodies the acme of an 
effete society’s egoistic claim. You 
must remember this is the effete 
East !” 

“And is it not found in the West 
at all—this snobbishness?” 

“As to that, nous verrons ma 
chere. I am going back feeling as 
ignorant of what the Pacific Coast 
is like as any stranger; we can 
study it together. By the way, I 
start the day after to-morrow; it 
would be nice if you would go with 
me.” Emily hoped she might, but 
she said nothing of the uncertainty 
of her plans. 

The apartments in the great studio 
building were a-twinkle with lights 
as the girls mounted in the elevator 
to the topmost story. The thick 
smell of a much furnished and 
much. lived in place was heavy in 
the corridors, although a special 
quality of odor saluted at every 
landing. Now it was the thin, keen, 
subtle smell of chemicals, chiefly 
those used in photography; then the 
sickening sweet perfumes from the 
parlors of a dermatologist; again 
the penetrating whiff of turpentine 
and varnish, and through it all, in 
spite of many windows, many air 
shafts, the lack of sufficient venti- 
lation left the smell of food heavy, 
if not inodorous or unappetizing. 

“That’s not our dinner that sug- 
gests itself to you, so don’t lose 
your taste for goodies,” said Fran- 
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ces. “No housekeeping here; we 
are served from the cafe down- 
stairs, but the presence of other 
cuisines is unfortunately assertive 
sometimes.” She gave a double 
rat-tat on a door, turned the handle 
and walked in. 

“I’ve brought her, girls,” she 
cried, “and I hope you are ready 
for us. Please somebody say to 
me: ‘Open your mouth and shut 
your eyes and I'll give you some- 
thing to make you wise.’ ” 

“Suppose you first give us some- 
thing to increase our wisdom,” one 
of the group of girls said, coming 
forward. “But I shan’t wait for 
you.” Her right hand was extend- 
ed to Emily. “I’m wise already with 
my eyes open, for I know this is 
Miss Arnot. Welcome to Strug- 
gler’s Hall.” 

Almost immediately Emily was at 
ease; the other young women greet- 
ed her in a similar spirit of cam- 
araderie, and at once she felt the 
effect of an atmosphere such as 
Frances carried wherever she went. 
Here all seemed to share it. Five 
energetic, hopeful, aspiring workers 
believing the world held something 
worth aiming for, something espec- 
ially their portion to do, and doing 
it with a will. “That’s it,” thought 
Emily, “to do it with a will, only 
how is one to know what to do?” 
These girls had found their metier, 
it seemed. The room gave evidence 
of that. It was a huge place di- 
vided by curtains and screens into 
apartments, and decorated so as to 
preserve the harmony of the whole. 
Under the slope of the wall into 
which the long sky window was let 
was set the big round table laid 
for the waiting meal, its appoint- 
ments dainty, itself the note of the 
feminine spirit that sings a song 
for home in the midst of the most 
strenuous form of competing indus- 
tries; a note that, perhaps, hinders 
the speedy development of that oc- 
cupation which must be a commer- 
cial industry to win recognition; a 
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note that nature teaches can be tri- 
umphantly sung only when nour- 
isher and creator, the principals of 
life, work together. 

With the exception of the table 
the room was a workshop and mu- 
seum. The sloping walls were laden 
with innumerable appendages; a 
great fish net caught up in its pul- 
leys, all sorts of dependent orna- 
ments, lamps, strings of Chianti 
bottles, dangling Jap dolls and 
masks, hanging plants, bird-cages, 
a motley of the belongings and 
tastes of different personalities. On 
the walls that did not slope were 
tacked studies in crayon, pencil, 
wash, color both oil and water, and 
these, framed and unframed, over- 
ran the walls and leaned, stood, fell 
or were piled on tables, piano, even 
on and against the couches and 
chairs. There looked to be work 
enough to have been the out-put of 
a dozen workers for a dozen years. 
Little of it was finished, and much 
of it seemed, Emily thought, not 
to warrant even this much display. 
She wondered if one must attempt 
great things and fail in them before 
one could succeed in small ways. 

“Sit by, girls, sit by!” called a 
voice from behind a screen; “the 
master spirits will be arriving, and 
we mustn’t let them know that we 
really sup at this hour instead of 
dine.” 

“We do both,” Frances declared, 
proceeding to pour tea. 

“Oh, you can afford to defy un- 
written laws even in the matter of 
dinners—you’ve lived beyond 
them.” 

“No one can do that.” Another 
girl, tossing the salad she was dress- 
ing into a punch-bowl, spoke posi- 
tively. “Least of all one who suc- 
ceeds, for that would be cowardly.” 

“Do give me my tea, Frances, 
to brace me, before Lil’s philosophy 
destroys my equilibrium,” cried a 
very youthful world-worker. “I’m 
glad I’m an artist—if a poor one— 
and not a school-ma’am even to 




















East-siders who make one think.” 
Then Emily knew that the girl Lil 
was the young woman she had 
heard talking across the hall at the 
Woman’s Hotel and the day regis- 
tered another encounter.. This 
seemed to be a meeting of workers 
in varied arts. Lil sipped her tea 
with a far-away look that seemed 
fixed on deeds of valor, and the 
others made merry over the barbar- 
ity of a mixed menu combining 
breakfast, luncheon and tea dishes 
regardless of digestive effects. Lil 
set down her cup and brought her 
gaze on her companions. 

“Oh, more philosophy!” groaned 
the youthful one. Lil turned to the 
head of the table. 

“Jane, what sort of tea is this?” 

“Tea!” Jane didn’t believe Lil 
had spoken of tea; she couldn’t 
have heard right. “Tea?” she re- 
peated. 

“Tea, I said,” Lil repeated. “What 
sort is this?” 

“Why—why—isn’t it good?” 
Jane as well as the others fell to test- 
ing tea. 

“I asked,” Lil said in resigned 
tones, “what sort is it?” 

“T don’t know; just what we al- 
ways have, perhaps a little stronger ; 
have some hot water?” 

Lil got up and wrung her hands. 
“Now I can sympathize with my 


little Hungarian,” she cried. “To 
him I was stupid, no doubt. My 
dear,’ going close to Jane, and 
speaking very distinctly, “what 
SORT OF TEA is this; sort, you 
know, class, kind?” The girls 
looked on breathless; Jane looked 
frightened. 


“My goodness, Lil, what do you 
mean ?” 

“Oh, for the god of humor!” Lil 
exclaimed, wringing her hands. 
“Jane, WHAT DO YOU ASK FOR 
WHEN YOU BUY THIS TEA? 
What name of black, blue, green, 
or. ” 





“O-h-!” A prolonged sigh came 
from all the girls, and then followed 
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the laugh. “To think of Lil’s ask- 
ing about tea, when we expect her 
to philosophize !” 

“There’s the woman of it,” said 
Lil impatiently; “one must either 
be a wholly impractical being if one 
tries to think, or else one must be in- 
stinctively practical without taking 
any thought.” 

During the -next hour Emily 
heard the for and against arguments 
of a number of occupations of wo- 
men. She had never considered be- 
fore the need for a woman to choose 
a calling as a definite and perma- 
nent thing to pursue. Music, art, 
literature, teaching, even domestic 
service were done—were they not? 
as momentary necessity demanded, 
not with the expectation of making 
their doing the supreme object, suc- 
cess therein the ultimate goal. What 
the ultimate goal was to be she 
did not consider, perhaps had never 
thought of. But here were a num- 
ber of young women who _ had 
chosen and started well upon the 
carrying on of professions that must 
require years to develop to _ the 
point of success, and each one of 
them was confidently expecting to 
reach that success which meant that 
they intended to give their lives 
to their work. What then would 
become of that indefinite something, 
which instinctively she had felt 
was beyond and above the waiting 
for other accomplishment? What 
was that something? She would 
not answer herself and even as she 
refused to do so, the door, thrown 
open by Jane to a succession of 
knocks, disclosed upon the thresh- 
old the expected judges who were 
to pronounce upon the efforts of the 
tyros or complete that union of 
forces which, in the natural world, 
alone insures perfected results of 
effort. The face of James Heard 
rising above the rest, seemed to 
Emily to promise an answer to her 
puzzle. 

They were not all artists who 
filled the studio with life and laugh- 
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ter that evening. Some were pro- 
fessionals in the musical world, 
some in the field of letters; more 


were but dilettanti in one or more,. 


and these were generally the most 
brilliant. Frances was treated as 
a recovered treasure while the def- 
erence paid her work showed that 
she had modestly estimated it. The 
verve and brilliancy of these peo- 
ple was contagious. Emily began 
to feel that Uncle Billy’s pass was 
not a wholly necessary thing; she, 
too, could enter the lists and com- 
pete in this comedy of industry. 

As the Doctor took her back to 
the Woman’s Hotel he asked as a 
matter of accepted humor if she had 
seen anything more of Uncle Billy 
that day. Her hesitation, for Emily 
scarcely knew what to tell and what 
to withhold, made him stop short 
under an electric light and look 
straight at her. 

“Don’t answer my question,” he 
said. “It was an idle thing; don’t 
mind it.” And then she told him 
briefly that it was her uncle whom 
she had seen, and that she should 
know to-morrow when she was to 
go on. 

“But I have determined what to 
do,” she added. “Every one says 
New York is the only place for a 
worker, yet I am going to do as 
young Stratton Wylie has done— 
I’m going to work in the place of 
my birth; I’m going to grow up with 
the West.” 

“Good!” exclaimled the Doctor. 
“It is what I have come back to do. 
We'll grow up together then. So, 
it’s Ho for the Land of Sunshine!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
With Nature’s Forces. 

The thrill and shudder that go to- 
gether with the venturing into new 
efforts came.to Stratton as Jasper 
handed him the lines. The stage 
had made the long two thousand 
feet up-grade and was traveling the 
downward slope. The incline was 
not continuous; level road _alter- 


nated with it, while now and then a 
considerable ascent had to be made 
so that attention to the brakes could 
be occasionally suspended. 

Still Stratton thrilled and shud- 
dered when, without uttering a 
word or stopping the stage, Jason 
dropped off the box and disappeared 
leaving him alone. The lad had 
driven a thousand times over hills 
as steep as these, through forests 
as dense, but not before had he 
taken in sole charge the delivering 
of these things of supreme public 
value, the mails, the marvelous hut 
perishable medium, of intercourse 
upon which depends the joy or the 
woe of individuals and of nations. 
Thinking of the safety of his pre- 
cious cargo, Stratton’s heart beats 
quickened. 

The dusk fell fast on the Eastern 
slope of the Coast Range. Circling 
the valleys, the mountain road gir- 
dled the cliffs tightly as it bored 
into the forest’s mysteries and the 
shadows that enveloped nature’s 
marvels changed to beauty what 
else were too primeval. 

The being of the youth who pur- 
sued this pulsating way, stirred to 
every impulse of the hour. The 
controlling of the animals he drove 
gave to his instinct for domination, 
a means of immediate expression ; 
his will and force could, through 
this, compel submission; his mental 
aspiration was answered by the 
majesty of the shrouded scene, the 
solemnity of vast reaches. Then 
arose an impulse towards spiritual 
interpretation, which came, strange- 
ly blended with fancies of a fair 
and gentle mortal, the complement, 
he felt, of himself, at thought of 
whom his pulses leaped with a life 
that belonged to the world both of 
sense and soul. And_ with this 
thought dawned a realization of a 
sacredness in his own personality, 
in this sharing of Nature’s beautiful 
intimacies and an untarnished dig- 
nity enabled him to grasp the mean- 
ing of his own place as part of this 




















greatness, capable of inspiring as 
well as responding to impulses as 
exquisite as they were intense. 

Aspiration, with its comrade, cre- 
ative desire, came to bear him com- 
pany; the one whispered to him of 
courage to dare; the other, of abil- 
ity to do. All mighty aims seemed 
possible to reach in this wondrous 
region of immeasurable things. And 
with this ineffable sense of strength 
and power, of greatness where all 
was great, never for an instant did 
the dreamer lose consciousness of 
the actual. His hands guided as 
firmly, his foot was as ready on the 
brake, his eyes, trained to the dark- 
ness, pierced as keenly the gloom 
as though he were exercising only 
his physical faculties. The thought 
of Jason was not lost, but it had 
become sub-conscious in Stratton’s 
mind. The forest was exerting on 
him that singular influence which 
compels intense realization of the 
present and permits also dreams of 
dreams. 

When the lights of the valley be- 
gan to show through the trees, he 
returned to full consciousness of 
the demands of the hour. Exactly 
on time he drew up the stage.at the 
post-office of Coyote. His arms 
were stiff both with cold and strain. 
He ‘had to swing sensation into 
them before he could begin to 
throw out the mail bags. 

There was not much time before 
the up train was due, and must take 
the mails for the North. Already 
the bags hanging along the rails 
of the office were being locked. The 
sleepy post-master, anxious to get 
his work over, was impatient for 
the Coast post-bags; he came out 
to help with them. When he saw 
Stratton, he looked round expect- 
antly and brought an_ unsatisfied 
glance back to the young man’s 
face. 

“Where’s Rollins?” he asked, in- 
jury in his voice. 

“Coming,” Stratton declared, feel- 
ing sure that Jason would come 
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some time. It was not necessary 
to say that time might not be at 
once. 

“Ain’t he here now?” queried the 


injured one. 


“Don’t see him, do you?” Stratton 
asserted, rather than asked. “Well, 
he’s here in the spirit any way, and 
his body will follow him. Watch 
out—here’s a heavy one.” The 
man jumped as though it were not 
only mail sacks he feared were to 
be thrown out. 

“Good Lord,” he protested, “you 
don’t mean Rollins has passed out?” 
Stratton perceived he had struck a 
find. He paused to remark the 
man’s expression ; his fingers itched 
to sketch the look, but he had to 
be content with sketching it upon 
his memory and endeavoring to pro- 
long it. 

“Yes,” he went on, “Jason went 
off down the road a piece. I could 
not tell where, it was so dark. He 
just dropped off and that was the 
end of him. I knew the mail had to 
come through on time, so I drove 
on. Good thing I was there, eh? 
You remember I brought in the 
stage for him last summer when he 
broke his arm.” 

Stratton was talking against time 
as he helped to empty the vehicle. 
He had no time to enjoy the effect 
his narrative had produced. The 
Wells & Fargo people came out and 
took charge of the express; then he 
drove the stage into its stable and 
hurried away. He was uncertain 
whether or not he ought to report 
at the stage office Jason’s stop-over 
in the forest; he had no idea how 
long the wait would be and there 
was the stage to go out in the 
morning. Ought he to offer to take 
it over in Jason’s place? Ought he 
to go to Jason’s aid? Queer man 
the stage driver anyway; strange 
ability to inspire confidence and re- 
gard. Stratton wondered more and 
more as he walked up and down the 
station platform, debating upon the 
day’s happenings. What was Jason 
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“laying” for? What did he mean 
to do? He had said: “No more stage 
driving,” yet it was universally ad- 


mitted that a stage driver never 


could stick to anything else. Once 
a stage driver always a stage driver 
was an old saying. “It gets in the 
blood, yer see,” an ancient whip 
had once said to him. “A feller has 
a hankerin’ for the sight of the 
trail stretchin’ up or down, and for 
the smell of the dust of it an’ the 
sound of the crunchin’ er the wheels 
an’ his fingers ache to hold the 
lines. But it’s the freedom of the 
out-doors, come wind or rain or sun 
—an’ that’s jest the hull business.” 

And how could Jason be different 
from all the rest? What was the 
mighty story he would tell should 
he “catch his man?” 

The up-train came puffing in 
while Stratton hesitated. The down 
on which he had meant to go drew 
up before the passengers who came 
from the other had found the ’bus 
that would take them to Coyote’s 
one hotel. Engine bells tolled; the 
long line of coaches began to creep 
off in opposite directions; strag- 
glers stepped aboard; the brakemen 
swung their lanterns. Stratton’s 
hand rested on a rail of the rear 
platform and he walked beside the 
moving car, ready to swing him- 
self upon it. The train moved faster ; 
he was running slowly to keep his 
hold; faster yet, and his speed in- 
creased. The moment came when 
he must swing up or let go; he let 
go—the momentum spun him on 
some yards further, then he recov- 
ered himself, turned and ran after 
the bus that was whirling with a 
flourish away from the station. 
Clinging to the door as he stood 
upon its steps, he was the first of the 
load of passengers to enter the ho- 
tel. 

It was at the last possible mo- 
ment of taking the train that Strat- 
ton realized that Jason would expect 
to find him at the caravanserie. He 
made no application for a room, but 
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threw himself into a chair in the 
rotunda, and watched the entering 
throng. He had ‘had no supper, 
though the fact had been forgotten. 

There were many people. They 
came to Coyote to take stages for 
the heart of the Redwoods or the 
Lake County resorts, or the Sierras, 
and the night trade at the Alhambra 
Hotel was always brisk. The 
morning saw the departure of every 
one, and the quietest part of the 
twenty-four hours for the hotel was 
from early morning to this hour of 
the night. There was stir enough 
now. At the desk the clerk was say- 
ing to a lady: 

“No, madam, there is no accom- 
modation whatever, unless some 
lady will share a room with you.” 
The woman, striking-looking, ele- 
gant in manner and dress, with a 
wonderful halo of gray hair about 
her pale face, turned away and 
walked out into the lobby. Stratton 
looked at, without seeing her. 

Qutside she stood in the shadow, 
gazing out on the night. “Just as 
well,” she said, half aloud. “I could 
not sleep anyway. It is better to 
sit up and watch the dawn over the 
Sierras once again.” Some thought 
softened her face and wet her eyes. 
“It won’t do! It won’t do!” she 
exclaimed. “Oh, Jay!” and as she 
said the words, as though they had 
been a cue to which he responded, 
a man, hurrying in from the dark- 
ness of the village street, came 
straight toward her. She recoiled, 
trembling; her hand went fluttering 
to her throat. He, too, paused, 
started, stared. Then the dazed ex- 
pression of his face changed; in one 
stri‘le he crossed the space between 
them, grasped her two hands, turn- 
ing her to the light. 

“For God sake, Frances, say it is 
you in the flesh, not a spirit!” 

The answer was swift, the voice 
a soothing thrill. “It is I myself, all 
cf me, Jay, the same I.” 

“You called me?” he exclaimed, 
crushing her hands. 























“The memories, the night, forced 
out your name,” she answered. 

“Ts that all? But, no, I know it 
is not. You've called me always, 
and I could never answer until this 
moment. Now I may, but you came 
of yourself. Oh, Frances!” Their 
faces looked what they could not 
say. Footsteps approaching, they 
dropped apart, turned and mechani- 
cally walked down the veranda. 

For these two, parted for years, 
this meeting without expectation 
or design at a moment crucial to 
one of them, and therefore of in- 
tensest interest to the other, might 
well be full of meaning. To others 
they were a strangely contrasting 
pair. The woman carried the stamp 
of culture and of social significance 
in dress, bearing, expression. The 
man had only an indefinable look 
of breeding in his glance; his dress 
and carriage were of the rougher 
class of physical labor. Coatless 
and now hatless as he removed his 
driver’s sombrero, he seemed of an- 
other world than hers. But the face, 
lighted with indomitable clear eyes, 
was the face of a thinker, and also 
of a sutferer. 

As they came into the glare of 
the office window the man glanced 
down at himself. His emotion of the 
last moments was controlled, his 
voice mildly cynical when he spoke. 

“T scarcely look a proper attend- 
ant for you, Frances, but,” he looked 
straight in her eyes, “I have been 
always what I am at this moment— 
an honest man—and now, thank 
God, I can prove it. But until now 
my own consciousness of it without 
the proof made me proud, too proud 
to speak.” 

“It made me proud, too,” said the 
woman. “You knew I knew, Jay.” 

“Yes, God bless you, I knew; but 
oh, my girl, how much there is to 
make up for these wasted years and 
your youth spoiled. There was 
Stratton, too. By Jove, I’d forgot- 
ten Stratton, and he must be wait- 
ing. You’d never guess that the 
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boy’s been with me all day.” 

“My Stratton you mean?” cried 
Frances amazed. 

“Ah, there he is now.” The young 
man came towards them with wide, 
incredulous eyes on his sister; at 
the man who wore no disguising 
glasses or hat, he gave an unrecog- 
nizing glance. Frances’s arms were 
round his neck before he fairly 
realized that she was a reality. Then 
came the questions, the marvel of 
it. Twenty-four hours ago each 
of the three was alone among 
strangers; each thought of the 
other as far distant; two regarded 
one another as never to be attained; 
over one hung the odium of a crime, 
the charge of theft and betrayal of 
trust. Unceasing efforts of years 
had failed to find evidence that 
could prove truth; unutterable long- 
ing of man and woman had been 
unable to bring these lovers to- 
gether, and now without new effort, 
without design, Fate had set them 
face to face; had shown where proof 
of integrity lay and the comedy of 
industry that brings reward so of- 
ten without strife for it, was enact- 
ing before their astonished gaze. 

Stratton’s amazement when Jason 
was revealed to him in the person 
of Rollins, the stage driver, was 
great, but he was sufficiently a 
newspaper man to realize the value 
of the story if he cared to use it. 

“You may have it,” said Jason; 
“blazon it, give it double headings 
and paint them red; draw the vil- 
lains and their victims, but keep 
your sister’s name out, my boy. Old 
Delmar gave his girl one fine trait 
—the shrinking from notoriety, but 
I guess his dead bones and his 
daughter may tremble now. I am 
sorry we shall have to distress the 
young lady. There’s no help for it, 
however, but here, let’s have some 
supper first; you must be as raven- 
ous as I am, Stratton. Then I'll 


give you the tale and you can tele- 
graph it to your paper.” 
Stratton had heard the last sen- 
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tence with horror; he shrank now 
from what he must hear further. 
Delmar and fraud were synonymous 
names until the moment, meaning- 
less to him. But he saw a fair, 
gentle face, a shrinking, modest girl 
deprecating her wealth and _ her 
plain face that to him had become 
beautiful; he saw the pain that her 
eyes could hold, and the honor of 
getting a beat-story for his paper 
paled. He spoke with effort: 

“T’m not a reporter, you know, 
Jason; my line is art, and you 
see re 

Frances looked at her brother, 
saw the change in the eagerness his 
countenance had shown a moment 
before ; and, looking, she knew there 
was a deeper reason than the one he 
was giving that made him unwill- 





ing to take this sensational exposi- 
tion of an old fraud. She slipped a 
hand into an arm of each man. 

“Do you know,” she said coax- 
ingly, “neither of you has asked why 
I came all the way up here without 
once stopping for so much as an 
hour’s rest or a wait-over train? 
Five days from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and fourteen hours to travel 
two hundred miles to this heart of 
the ancient woods. What brought 
me, think you, this day’s journey?” 

The two men looked at her shin- 
ing eyes and could find no answer. 

“T felt,” she said solemnly, “that 
the two beings I love best were here 
and needed me. I had to come. Let 
us just have each other this even- 
ing.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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Fo F. J. 
By SADIE McCANN 


I lately learned a bit of Swinburne’s art 
Which haply here I now to thee unfold; 
You'll truly tell me if I failed the part, 
If many metric lines no meaning hold? 


You'll softly smile sincerely to yourself, 
And wonder what wild wind has brought you this: 
“Poor patient, prattling poet. On the shelf,” 
You'll say, “Such sordid lines I’ll never miss.” 


“For I have Homer’s heroes haunting me, 

Where troubled Troy transfigured Helen’s flight; 
Rossetti’s rhymes revive past reverie. 

And Shakespeare’s sonnets ever are in sight.” 


“And Goethe’s Faust fans forth forgottem days 

When youthful yearnings burned within my breast; 

Those drowsy dreams dwell deep in life’s pathways, 
And quickly come close at the soul’s behest.” 


You'll think these timely thoughts while gazing round 
Your queer, quaint, quiet study room about; 

And whisper when the midnight hours resound: 
“"Tis time, true, trustful lamp, to put you out.” 




















F it had not been for the gray 
eyes that looked you in _ the 
face from under the big slouch 
hat you might have said that the 
sheriff's deputy was the proverbial 
square peg in the round hole. 
Every one in Putnaw Creek had 
wondered when Jack Farley, 
standing but five feet two in his 
leathers, with a voice like a 
woman’s, a countenance apparently 
hewn out of wood, and known as 
the most modest and retiring man 
throughout four counties, had been 
appointed deputy to Sheriff Hart, a 
giant in stature and a _ genius at 
bluffing, who boasted that he was 
the terror of evil doers all over the 
State. 

Since the deputy’s election, now 
some three months cold, his duties 
had mainly consisted in interfering 
in a few cock fights, ferbidden sport 
now, save in precincts out of reach 
of the law; in the keeping of an 
eye on the saloons along the river 
front, and in guiding convivial and 
belated wanderers gently toward 
the lock-up at the farther end of 


town. But this morning the town 
was astir. Big Pete, who made 
his home in the _pine-covered 


mountains, descending only at long 








intervals to secure the needed sup- 
plies for his cleverly concealed cabin 
far up some mountain trail, was 
wanted—and the sheriff had set out 
to secure him. 

He had ridden into town the night 
before; had become involved in a 
hasty quarrel with a man whom 
he had never seen till that moment; 
had drawn his revolver, and shot, 
once—twice—and a man stretched 
at horrible length lay prone in the 
dusk, while miles away, heading 
toward the mountains that rose gray 
and grim against the sky line, rode 
pursuer and pursued with but a 
league between. 

The sheriff returned the next day 
angry and excited. Farley rode 
mildly in his rear. They had rid- 
den forty miles into the mountains 
only to be baffled by one of Big 
Pete’s clever tricks. Cutting across 
a stream which in dry weather 
served as a ford, he had crossed it 
again haif a mile farther up its bank, 
had discovered the hoofprints of a 
band of wild mustangs, and doub- 
ling on their tracks, had success- 
fully eluded his pursuers, who, rid- 
ing on in mad haste, were happily 
unconscious that Big Pete rode leis- 
urely along in their rear. On the 
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return way they had been met by 
an old mountaineer who explained 
the ruse to them so convincingly 
that the sheriff vowed to return for 
his quarry at daybreak. 

The deputy lounging carelessly 
outside the store, listening in silence 
to the questions and comments of 
the various groups of men, might 
have seemed, to a casual observer, 
slightly bored, but the eyes under 
the slouch hat were unusually bright 
and keen, and not a word of the 
heated arguments that occurred was 
lost on him. He sat quietly on a 
dilapidated cracker box, hastily up- 
ended for the convenience of his 
small stature, and appeared to be 
lazily chipping bits of wood from the 
corner of the log building. He 
leaned forward a little to look at the 
last speaker. 

“What d’you say, Jim?” 

An old man with grizzled hair and 
beard turned slowly toward the dep- 
uty. 

“He’s got some things cached on 
the mountain side. I seen him there 
one day. He was windin’ round the 
place like a hawk.” 

“Where at?” asked Farley indif- 
ferently. 

The old man leaned eagerly for- 
ward. “Say! You know that big 
flat-top pine up beyond the fork of 
the Snow river canyon? It’s by the 
big bald bluff forty foot along the 
river bed.” 

“T wonder if Hart’ll know about 
that place?” queried the deputy in 
his soft voice, rising as he spoke, 
and casting a keen glance about. 

The old man shot a contemptuous 
glance at him. “I guess the sheriff 
will get him all right,” he com- 
mented laconically, tilting his chair 
on its hind legs that he might have 
an uninterrupted view of Farley’s 
face. “Hart’s pretty keen on the 
scent, and he ain’t no slouch when 
his mind’s made up. I reckon we'll 
hear something to-morrow. If 
Hart can’t get him, nobody can.” 

To this last remark Putnaw 


Creek’s population grunted an un- 
qualified assent. To these rough 
lumbermen muscle and _ brawn 
were winning cards, and the sheriff's 
six feet of perfect thews and sinews 
appealed to the primal forces in 
them. _ 

But Farley took the implied disap- 
proval good naturedly as he had 
taken everything in life so far, and 
only smiled’ gently as he slid from 
the cracker box, and nodding to the 
circle of men drifted slowly up the 
main street. 

Out of eye range his expression 
changed. His face lit up with an in- 
ward glow. 

“Maybe I’ve got my _ chance at 
last,” he thought grimly. “Hart 
won't get him. He’s too cock-sure 
and Big Pete’s too smart for him. 
It’s my chance, I reckon.” He slap- 
ped his leg and rubbed the place 
thoughtfully. Under this new im- 
petus the loggers of Putnaw Creek 
would hardly have known their 
deputy. “My first and last chance 
in life, I reckon,” he repeated de- 
liberately, “and—I’m going to take 
=” 

Half way up the tree-shadowed 
street an idea jumped into his brain. 
The possibilities that it held were 
fascinating to contemplate, and he 
remained half the night engaged in 
that task, but when the next morn- 
ing dawned, with the sun a pale 
glimmer of fire on the Eastern hori- 
zon, Farley had mysteriously disap- 
peared. 

The forested spurs of the moun- 
tains furnished excellent sport for 
the hunters of that region, and many 
tourist Englishmen from various 
parts of the surrounding country, 
remained a day or two in the vicin- 
ity in the hope of bagging some lo- 
cally famous game. So when Big 
Pete, sitting warily at his cabin 
door, a week after his night visit 
to town, heard the familiar crack 
of the shotgun, his grim brows re- 
laxed, and he continued his work— 
the binding together with leather 























thongs the little wooden bed that he 
was carefully mending. 

It was such a tiny bed that the 
Englishman who appeared just then, 
rounding the other side of the big 
pine, stared in amazement. Tiny 
and daintily fashioned, its carefully 
planed surfaces glistening in the sun 
and its gilded knobs reflecting the 
glittering rays, it seemed an unreal 
object, and one likely to melt into 
thin air if approached too close. 
However the Englishman continued 
to stand some twenty feet away, and 
big Pete, with lowered brows, ut- 
tered a swift, malevolent oath. 

“Hell! An Englishman!” 

“Mornin’,” returned the English- 
man crossly. “Do you know where 
I am, my good man? I rather fancy,” 
he added in a vexed undertone, “that 
I’ve lost my way.” 

Big Pete shot a covert glance at 
the speaker. He was a little man 
with a general air of helplessness 
and insufficiency about him that at 
any other time would have moved 
Pete to grim and silent mirth. As 
it was, he merely noted the empty 
game bag hanging from the stran- 
ger’s shoulder, and drew his own de- 
ductions. Big Pete rose leisurely 
to his feet. 

“Huntin’?” he briefly asked. 

The stranger nodded, dejectedly 
unslinging his empty bag. 

“Devil’s luck, and I’ve been camp- 
ing in the mountains these ten days, 
too.” 

Big Pete’s look of relief was in- 
stantaneous. He resumed his seat 
on the rough bench and the stranger 
approaching, slid carelessly along 
the other end. He handled his gun 
awkwardly, and Big Pete, observ- 
ing it, smiled grimly, as he drew 
some more deductions. 

“Thar’s game in these hills, 
ef you know whar to look fur it,” he 
vouchsafed gruffly, as if fearful of 
an opening wedge. 

The Englishman’s eyes expressed 
polite attention—nothing more. 
They were peculiar eyes—gray, alert 
and steady. He kept them fasten- 
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ed on a near rock, and his shotgun 
lay carelessly across his knees. As 
he asked his next question, his right 
hand dropped lightly on the barrel. 

“The nearest town on a straight 
trail is Putnaw Creek, eh?” 

Big Pete’s eyes leaped to the de- 
fensive again, but he answered the 
question with apparent irreverence. 

“There’s only one man in the hull 
damned outfit; that’s Farley. He 
can ride faster, shoot straighter, and 
manage a boat better than any one 
in the county—What in hell!” 

For the muzzle of the English- 
man’s gun lying carelessly across 
his knees was pointing straight at 
his breast, and the HEnglishman’s 
eyes, dark and cold, held a glint of 
steel. 

“I’m Farley,” said the stranger 
softly. 

Big Pete swore a little more. The 
end seemed unpleasantly near. 

“Stand up!” ordered Farley 
shortly. “I’ve a boat this side the 
river. The way lies down _ that 
trail.” 

Strive as he would, the deputy 
could not keep the elation from his 
voice. Hl had succeeded where 
the others had failed. Luck had 
turned his way at last. The chance 
that he had waited and striven for 
—the chance that had been long in 
coming—the chance that was to 
show the people of his town what 
manner of man lay hid under the 
discouraging outer crust of his per- 
sonality, had come, and he had 
jumped at it with a will. His eyes 


never left the outlaw’s face. In his 
triumph he spoke unconsciously 
aloud. 

“By God! I’m not going to lose 
you!” 


Big Pete squared his shoulders 
defiantly. He ached to spring at 
the little man and throttle the life 
out of him, but the open throat of 
a shot-gun is a potent argument 
in favor of the man at the other end 
and Pete lounged sullenly toward 
the hidden trail. 

“Be you a-goin’ away, Pop?” 
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The outlaw stopped with the sud- 
denness of an animal. Farley’s 
watchful eyes were on him, but he, 
too, was disconcerted by the unex- 
pectedness of the childish voice and 
its appeal. In a trice Farley grasped 
the situation. The little girl who 
just then came flying across his 
line of vision, was evidently the 
owner of the tiny bed, and the look 
in the outlaw’s eyes told the rest. 

Farley did not hesitate. He nod- 
ded brusquely to Big Pete, and the 
outlaw construing this as Farley in- 
tended that he should, stooped and 
swung the child to his _ shoulder. 
Her large serious eyes looked back 
uncomprehendingly at Farley, and 
the deputy, while knowing that Big 
Pete’s capture was now doubly sure 
felt a quiver of emotion run along 
his nerves. 

It was a strange trio that stalked 
in grim, dumb silence down the 
mountain path. Big Pete’s massive 
head and shoulders lifting above 
the surrounding crags at every rise 
in the uneven ground, the child in 
his arms, with her brown curls 
tossed by the light, sweet mountain 
breeze, the oval brown of her small 
face already falling into lines of the 
repression habitual to those who 
live closely communing with the 
mountains, and Farley, stunted, ac- 
tive and ready, in the rear. 

Big Pete plodded stolidly on. His 
mien was that of a captured lion, 
but with the child in his arms he 
no longer looked defiant. With half 
an hour’s steady marching, the fork 
of the Snow river canyon loomed 
before them, and the boat, yvawl- 
rigged and with a single pair of oars 
resting idly on the thwarts, lay 
near the rocky shore. 

“In with youl” said Farley, 
briefly. 

Big Pete placed the child careful- 
ly on the ground and was about to 
obey, when Farley spoke. 

“The little ’un, too,” he meaning- 
ly commanded. 

Big Pete swore again. 













































“Put her between you and me,” 
commanded Farley furiously, not- 
ing Pete’s reluctance at this last 
order, and guessing his scheme. “I 
can sail this boat with one hand, 
and manage a gun almighty well 
with the other. All you’ve got to 
do is to sit quiet. Any accident,” 
he took a straight. glance at the 
man in the bow, “will mean two 
lives—maybe three.” 

Big Pete, baffled and helpless, 
looked at the receding shore with 
sullen despair. If it were not for 
the child—she sat quietly in front, 
her dark eyes riveted on the sunlit 
water, which in her short mountain 
life she had never seen before. He 
gasped, as in fancy he saw the gray 
adobe walls of the prison. To ex- 
ist for months within a dreary, 
whitewashed cell! To see the bright 
sunlight and feel the clear, fresh air 
once more—and then, swinging 
from the end of a stout hempen 
rope! The horrible vision stung 
his brain to madness. And as for 
that fool he had shot—he had heard 
of him, since—a low, besotted wreck, 
but the law must take its way. And 
little Nance—what would become of 
her? She loved him—the only liv- 
ing thing that did! He gave an in- 
articulate growl. Nance _ looked 
round in wonder, and Farley’s 
hand tightened on the trigger. The 
child was climbing over the seat to 
reach her father, when he motioned 
her back to her place. Big Pete, 
his eyes forcing Farley’s, spoke: 

“What’s goin’ to ’come o’ the 
kid ?” 

“She'll be looked after,” said Far- 
ley abruptly. There was something 
in his eyes that had not been there 
till now. He looked at the little 
brown, down-cast head, and swiftly 
averted his gaze to the father, sit- 
ting in mental chains, lowering, 
baffled, hopeless, unwilling to save 
his own life for fear of endangering 
his child; equally unwilling to re- 
sign her without a struggle, and a 
gleam of something like pity shot 




















over his mask-like features. Big 
Pete uttered another low, inarticu- 
late growl. They were nearing the 
shore. Farley, on the alert, saw the 
danger signal in the outlaw’s eyes, 
and divined what must inevitably 
follow. With a sudden swift twist 
of the tiller he drove the boat’s head 
far up the sandy beach, at the same 
instant running down the sail. The 
yawl ground in the swirling sand, 
and lay, a mere chaos of slatted sails 
and tangled cordage, while a mighty 
oath was hurled from under the 
weight of canvas. Big Pete, heav- 
ing and struggling among the 
wreckage, and hearing no _ sound 
from Nance, put forth one superb 
effort of his immense strength— 
convulsive, despairing—but the 
twining mesh held him as in a vice. 
Then he saw the broad, keen knife 
gleaming like the silver scales of 
a fish among the cordage. 

There was a mighty, sparkling 
splash, and when Farley, who was 
busily engaged in extricating a bad- 
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ly-frightened child from the mass 
of splintered timbers strewn along 
the shore, was able finally to look 
in that direction, only some little 
ripples on the surface told him that 
far down the river, a man was 
swimming, with new courage born 
of hope, and of remembrance that 
should never die. 


“Yes,” said Farley, laconically 
some days later. “He was a pretty 
tough customer, but I most pulled 
the job through. I'd like to have 
brought him in, but as things was, 
I couldn’t. He’s got a quarry 
somewhere on that peak.” He 
pointed to where the jagged spur 
stood clear and blue against the 
snow line. Little Nance, at his 
knee, looked at him with compre- 
hending intelligence, and smiled. 

“I’m going up there again some 
day,” continued Farley, musingly, 
returning Nance’s confidential smile. 
Under his breath he added: 

“But not as deputy.” 





A Pennyworth in London Town. 
By G. L. WAKEMAN 


N a city where a large proportion 
of the population does “light 
housekeeping,” and must econo- 
mize in its way of buying, an account 
of how small purchases are made in 
the greatest city of the world may 
be interesting. For possibly the 
minimum coin of expenditure in 
California will not always be the 
nickel, and the value of the useful 
penny will be better understood. 
Street hawkers have just as keen 
sense for the “go” there may be in 
a penny novelty as the most expert 
connoisseur in the highest realms of 
trade. They frequently are the ven- 
dors of the wares they personally 
manufacture in their own house- 
hold in a crude way. They usually 
keep most vigilantly their trade 





ideas, until, through the combined 
effort of every member of their pov- 
erty-stricken home, a_ sufficient 
quantity of the articles has been 
produced. They thus get the first 
run of custom on the curbs of the 
busy thoroughfares. An idea, a new 
idea, despite its insignificance, has 
value if it can be produced below 
sale price, even though that price is 
one penny. 

It is remarkable the range and va- 
riety of the pennyworth, and the 
profit therein, for all concerned; 
even to the purchaser there is com- 
forting exchange, especially in the 
matches—the so-called vestas—the 
wind vestas, that dety with equanim- 
ity the tormenting pranks of wind. 
Trays with shoe laces, shirt buttons, 
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combs, rubber bands, fastenings of 
all sorts, etc., supply excellent pen- 
nyworths. Penny toys of countless 
variety, even the monkey on the 
stick, catch the eye of even solemn 
men of business as they jostle to 
and from the city, and are purchased 
for a few moments’ fun. 

Useful articles for the house- 
keeper that make dull work lighter 
by their available convenience. 
are in demand and easily sold; 
Books and songs and photo-flips, a 
penny your choice also attract. 

Then best comes the pennyworth 
of food that would amaze the pam- 
pered epicure, because it is good 
and palatable and nourishing. 

The surplus fish fried, and sold 
in penny lots; the meat and bread 
that would be wasted the next day, 
doled out after hours to the eager 
throngs who have learned that even 
a wolf’s tooth loses its edge when 
biting a pennyworth. MHandcarts, 
with fruits and sweets and nuts and 
ices and horrid lemonades, flourish 
according to the season. Who can 
ever forget, once having had the 
experience, going home from a party 
or elsewhere late at night; cold, 
perhaps wet, and spying away in the 
distance as you rounded a corner, 
the glowing coals of a little fur- 
nace on a hand carriage, containing 
baked and baking potatoes. Two a 
penny, big, hot, floury, done to a 
turn, always a treat for the gods, 
well crumpled between the hands, 
then burst open, with plenty of 
coarse salt, scraped from a huge 
cube tilted upon one side of the lit- 
tle rest on the cart, and sometimes 
butter. You and I may be too self- 
conscious to stop and eat as a plebe- 
ian, but dropping one in each pocket 
will find a comfortable handwarmer 
in transit until, under cover of home 
with our respectability insured 
against comment, we can devour 
the savory tuber with relish not to 
be despised. 

Perhaps for the first time in your 
life, if you are bold to make the ex- 





periment, you realize the gastro- 
nomic joy of the people by eating 
the “pratey” in its jacket. Before 
a flickering fire, your brain may con- 
jure up some fancy as to the whys 
and wherefores that  actuaily 
prompted the same gallant Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh who made a roadway of 
his scarlet cloak for Queen Bess, to 
patronize the lowly potato. Was it 
of his head, of his heart, of his 
stomach? In the solace of the mo- 
ment your human nature inclines 
to the latter belief. Crowding back 
into your easy chair, you query to 
yourself: “Where is the household, 
equipped however well, in the wee 
sma’ hours, could provide such a 
home-made treat at such a price?” 


Buy experience cheap; stand as 
one among the rest around a po- 
tato huckster in some special quar- 
ter of London, there to witness the 
coming and going of all sorts of men 
and boys, girls and women, as they 
seek or leave their work, or vocation 
whatever that may be, at ghoulish 
hours. Notably among the groups 
see the pale-visaged, with dark cir- 
cles around their eyes, who have 
just “clamped” the news of tne 
world. See the youngsters, a pack 
of tatterdemalions that know a 
thing or two, who are in train to get 
the early distribution of the papers, 
or some street brawlers, and the 
“bobbies,” those mystic guardians 
of law and order; it is a sight well 
worth robbing your head of a pil- 
low for the night. Aye, some there 
are who find a place to “doss” for 
one penny. What must their dreams 
be made of? 

The biunt, bold, quaint, sometimes 
coarse humanity that crops out; tne 
quips and jeers, the ever-ready good 
and bad natured thrusts; and the 
women’s faces, teased out of beauty 
by tempest-tossed lives; men self- 
robbed of manhood; the honest; 
the crafty; the reckless; the over- 
burdened. Forsooth, the crowd is 
motley and too often mocks at life. 
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T the recent encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Re- 
public at San _ Francisco, 

General John C. Black was elected 
Commander-in-Chief of the organi- 
zation. 

When the great war came Gen- 


eral Black was a student at Wa- 
bash College, Crawfordsville, In- 
diana. His first enlistment, for 


three months’ service, was on Sun- 
day, April 14, 1861 (the day after 
the surrender of Fort Sumter) as a 
private in Company I, 11th Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Lew Wallace. Soon after 
he was promoted Sergeant-Major of 
the regiment. His first fight was at 
Romney, West Virginia, June 11, 
1861. At the close of his first term 
of service he returned to his home in 
Danville, Illinois, assisted in raising 
a company for the 37th Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and was elected its 
Captain. Upon the organization of 
the regiment he was made its Major 
and was subsequently promoted to 
Lieutenant Colonel and to Colonel, 
and later was given the rank of Bre- 
vet Brigadier-General, each promo- 
tion gained for gallant and meritor- 
ious service in battle. At Pea Ridge 


he was severely wounded in the 
right arm, and at Prairie Grove his 





“years. 


left arm was disabled and remains 
so to this day. In the campaign 
and siege of Vicksburg, and on other 
historic fields, he gallantly bore his 
part. His last battle was at the 
storming of the Blakeley Batteries 
in the Mobile campaign, April 9, 
1865, the day of Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox. He resigned in Au- 
gust, 1865, after a continuous ser- 
vice of four years and four months. 
He was never absent from his com- 
mand during an active campaign 
or battle. 

This is indeed a glorious record; 
from the war’s beginning at Sumter 
to its close at Appomattox—and 
four months beyond—from private 
soldier to Brevet Brigadier General. 


Warren Sanford Stone, Elden, 
Iowa, was elected to fill the unex- 
pired -term as Grand Chief Engi- 
neer of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, made vacant by 
the deaths of P. M. Arthur and A. 
B. Youngson. 

This Brotherhood is one of the 
most conservative in the United 
States, and Mr. Stone will be much 
in the public eye for the next few 
Mr. Stone was born Febru- 
ary 1, 1860, at Ainsworth, Iowa, and 
received his education at the public 
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schools of that city and at the 
Washington, lowa Academy, and at 
_the Eastern College, Eastern Lowa. 
He was a farmer by occupation until 
such time as he accepted a_ posi- 
tion with the Rock Island Railroad. 
He began as fireman on the Rock 
Island Road September 22, 1879, 
and was promoted as_ engineer 
April 14, 1884. On October 15, 1884, 
he married Miss Carrie E. Newell, 
at Agency, lowa. In October, 1909, 
he was elected General Chairman of 
Engineers of the Rock Island sys- 
tem. 

On May 1, 1903, he was made 
salaried Chairman, and later, on 
August 11th, 1903, elected Grand 
Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 

His election assures the fact that 
no radical change in the policy of 
the Brotherhood will be made. He 
will carry out the conservative prin- 
ciples advocated by the late Chief 
Arthur. Mr. Stone is known for 
his conservative principles, and is 
known as one of the wisest advis- 
ers of an institution national in char- 
acter and essentially conservative 
in all its principles. 

Other Kinds of Diplomats. 

The first election of Senator Fred 
Dubois to the United States Sen- 
ate was remarkable as the first and 
only time that any Legislature ever 
elected three Senators on the same 
day, all of whom took their seats. 
When Idaho and Wyoming were 
admitted, the Senate was so divided 
in the matter of the Senators’ terms 
that it was known that of the first 
two Senators to reach Washington 
one would have a six year term and 
the other only four years, while of 
the second pair one would have four 
years and the other only as many 
months. Both States therefore tried 
their best to elect their Senators 
first, and Wyoming won out, making 
it certain that one of the Idaho 
Senators would have but a four 
months’ term. It was then proposed 
to re-elect the short term Senator 


for the full six years, commencing 
the following March. A combina- 
tion was made between Dubois 
and the Governor, George Shoup, 
by which they were to be elected 
Senators, and Dubois was to get 
the short four month term and the 
six years term, when his first term 
expired. But it took twenty-seven 
votes to elect a Senator and Dubois 
and Shoup lacked several of con- 
trolling that number. Their oppo- 
nents were William McConnell and 
J. Claggett. Claggett was their 
iriend, and they preferred him, if 
they had to make a combination 
with a third man, but even with his 
votes they still lacked two of the 
required number, while McConnell 
had enough to help them out. Much 
against their will, therefore, they 
combined with McConnell, giving 
him the four months term, and two 
years later to run for Governor with 
their support. Dubois to have the 
six year term and Shoup the four 
years. The bargain was carried 
out. In joint convention on the sec- 
ond day of the voting, and the first 
day of the joint convention of the 
two houses, Shoup was first elected, 
then McConnell, then Dubois as 
McConnell’s successor. Two years 
later McConnell became Governor 
of Idaho. Another curious feature 
of this Senatorial election was that 
Claggett claimed that Dubois had 
been elected by fraud, and he per- 
suaded the Legislature to hold an- 
other election and elect him as a 
contestant to Dubois. He was ac- 
cordingly duly elected, went to 
Washington, and after a long c>n- 
test was allowed the extraordinary 
privilege of pleading his own case 
on the floor of the Senate, though 
the Senate sustained Dubois as 
Senator. It also allowed Claggett 
$5,000 for his expenses in making 
the contest. The Idaho first Sena- 
torial election was the only time 
in the history of the country, there- 
fore, that three Senators were elect- 
ed to the Senate on the same day, 




















by the same Legislature, electing 
four candidates to the office. 


When in 1895 George C. Perkins 
was a candidate for election as 
Senator from California to succeed 
the late Senator Leland Stanford, 
his principal opponent was MM. H. 
de Young, the famous editor. When 
the vote was taken in_ separate 
houses (as the law provides on the 
first day of the election of a Sena- 
tor, Perkins had one vote less than 
a majority in the State Senate, 
though he had a clear majority in 
the Assembly. It was known that 
if he did not secure the election on 
the first day he was not likely to 
secure the place at all, as de Young 
had a number of votes pledged to 
go to him when the two houses were 
in joint convention, which had gone 
to Perkins on the first vote. Per- 
kins’ managers were therefore ter- 
ribly alarmed when he showed up 
lacking one vote in the Senate. The 
State Librarian at that time was a 
certain Dr. Mathews, a Democrat, 
but one of the shrewdest politicians 
in the State. In the Senate there 
was one Democrat, Mariin, who had 
promised to give his second vote 
for Perkins, but that vote would not 
have saved the Senator on the mor- 
row, in the joint convention, for ob- 
vious reasons. Just as Perkins’ 
managers were about to give up 
the fight. Dr. Mathews took them 
aside, and said: “Go in and have a 
second vote in the Senate now; you 
will get Martin’s vote, and that will 
elect Perkins.” 

“But can we take two votes in 
separate houses on the first day?” 
enquired the Perkins men. 

“Let the other fellow raise that 
point,” said Mathews. The friends 
of Perkins rushed back to the Sen- 
ate, got the‘r friends on the floor 
to call for a second vote; it was 
taken, and by the aid of Martin’s 
Democratic vote, Perkins was 
elected. For some reason de Young 
raised the question of the 
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legality of a second vote in separ- 
ate houses on the first day, although 
it is said to have been the only in- 
stance of ‘the kind on record in the 
country. 


After the close of the Civil War 
a number of prominent Baltimor- 
eans who had been officers in the 
Southern Army, went to Washing- 
ton to take the oath of allegiance, 
and thus avail themselves of the 
proclamation of amnesty of Presi- 
dent Johnson. Among the number 
was a Major Winn, who was ac- 
companied by his son, a boy of five 
years of age. Going down Penn- 
sylvania avenue towards the Capi- 
tol, the boy spied the bronze statue 
of Liberty on the dome of that 
building. 

“What is that, papa?” he asked, 
pointing to the statue. 

“Why, that is the ghost of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” replied the father. 

“T thought ghosts were white.” 

“So they are, usually,” replied his 
father, “but don’t you know that 
Abraham Lincoln was a black Abo- 
litionist ?” 


Joaquin Millers home on_ the 
Heights of Oakland or Fruitvale, 
as you please, is a great show place 
and the Mecca of the curious. Re- 
cently two Penobscot Bay maiden 
ladies, who had saved pin money 
for years to pay for the pleasures of 
a personally conducted tour from 
the land of Cod to the Balboa Sea, 
expressed a desire to visit the home 
of the Good Grey Poet. Joaquin 
was appraised of their coming long 
before their arrival and he was 
ready for them. The climb up Di- 
mond Canyon had given them a lit- 
tle of the roses of California, but 
they were not prepared for the 
strenuous reception tendered them 
by the follower of the Sierran Muse. 
As they debouched into the road 
leading to the poet’s shack he sud- 
denly appeared before them with an 
armful of red rose blossoms and 
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pelted them in the face, crying out: 
“Welcome, fair women, welcome.”’ 
His hospitality is proverbial. Joa- 
quin is immediately seized with a 
desire to osculate, and our two prim 
daughters of Yankeeland could not 
understand why he should turn their 
hands. palm upward and kiss them 
in the hollow thereof. His gallan- 
try is as lasting as the eternal hills, 
and as green as the proverbial bay 
tree. His poetic nature  -teaches 
him to offer homage, and the cheek 
of one of his fair visitors was soon 
the recipient of a resounding smack. 

Braddock’s defeat was not more 
disastrous than that of the two visi- 
tors. After reaching a turn in the 
road, out of sight and hearing of all 
save their guide and themselves, 
they leaned against a dusty fence 
and gave vent to a simultaneous gig- 
gle; the elder gazed at the younger 
of the two, and said with a gasp: 
“IT wonder what Deacon Hiram of 
the Corners would say to that!” 


A good story is being told re- 
garding the late G. F. Swift of Beef 
Trust fame. It seems that upon one 
of his visits to San Francisco he be- 
came deeply interested in the ex- 
penditure made by the management 
of the Western Meat Company, of 
which he was at the time chief 
owner. Swift was known to be fru- 
gal in the extremest sense, and 
could run a close race in parsimoni- 
ousness at any time in his life with 
Russell Sage. One morning he 
stepped into the office of the gen- 
eral manager, and spied a bran new 
and magnificent mahogany desk. 
Dennet, the secretary of the com- 
pany was the nearest of the em- 
ployees from whom to gather in- 





formation, and calling him, in his 
squeaky treble the Beef King thus 
spoke: 

“Is this desk necessary here, Mr. 
Dennet ?” 

“Well, I presume so, Mr. Swift, 
or it wouldn’t be there.” 

Swift immediately flew into 
a rage. “Presume! Presume! Mr. 
Dennet, you presume! a dollar and 
a half man may presume, sir!” he 
shrilled. “You, sir, ought to know, 
sir!” 


Charles Jerome Bonapart, who 
has been appointed special counsel 
in the Post-office scandal cases for 
the Government, is a grand nephew 
of the Emperor Napoleon I. He is 
a grandson of the famous Miss Pat- 
terson of Baltimore, who married 
the Emperor’s brother Jerome, and 
was subsequently divorced from 
him by the Conqueror. Madame 
Bonaparte lived for years in a small 
room on the corner of Lexington 
and St. Paul streets in Baltimore 
and always dressed in the costumes 
of the First Empire. She wore an 
immense bonnet, elaborate gowns, 
and carried a silk bag on her arm. 
She attended to all her business and 
was very miserly, saving her money 
with a view of helping her son Je- 
rome to a throne in Europe, either 
by marriage or by selection by some 
country like Greece or Bulgaria in 
search of a king. Jerome, however, 
had none of his mother’s ambition 
and married an American lady. His 
mother at first disinherited him and 
said he was a fool. Later she left 
him her money, though she still 
maintained he deserved the title of 
fool. 


























HEN the Mission Fathers 
traveled northward and 
finally established the Do- 
lores Mission, Fate decreed the fu- 
ture site of San Francisco, now the 
iargest city on the Pacific Coast. It 
was not foresight or wisdom which 
located this city in the most inac- 
cessible place on the bay. With the 
country to the eastward the Mission 
Fathers had no concern. All their 
trafic was westward, and all their 
means of communication by sea. 
3esides this, their approach had 
been from the south, closely follow- 
ing the Coast, and the valleys that 
paralleled it, from San Francisco to 
San Diego. The uninviting sand 
dunes of San Francisco had no ter- 
rors for the religious enthusiast. The 
tide of empire poured in from the 
south and from Mexico, and later 
in the golden days of ’49 the vast 
majority of seekers of fortune came 
hv sea. Had the question been de- 
cided by commerce, had the great 





tide of settlement come _ directly 
from the East, there would never 
have been a San Francisco. Com- 
mon sense would have dictated the 
establishment of the greatest me- 
tropolis of the Coast on the present 
site of Oakland. Oakland is singu- 
larly fortunate in its environment. 
The country immediately surround- 
ing is most fruitful. While 
California is justly celebrated for 
its manifold productiveness there 
are but few of the counties of the 
State as productive as Alameda, of 
which Oakland is the county seat. 

San Francisco is built on a nar- 
row peninsula which is rapidly be- 
coming congested and the populz- 
tion can find homes only to the 
southward, or by crossing the bay 
to Oakland or to one of the numer- 
ous suburbs. 

3usiness has grown so fast of late 
years that its encroachments on 
the residence section are felt. In- 
deed, such a congestion of com- 
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A view on Lake Merritt. 
A busy corner. 


The Great Commercial Artery. 


merce exists as to cause a rapid in- 
crease of wharfage facilities at Oak- 
land. 

The State Harbor Commission- 
ers control the water front of San 
l‘rancisco, and the result is an exces- 
sive charge for dockage. At Oakland 
the constant cry of late is for more 
clock room, and as there is no con- 
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trol this is a broad field for the 
employment of capital and healthy 
individual competition. 

The city of Oakland presents a 
field for investment seldom found 
in sO conservative a community. 
With the advent of new railroads 
and a more liberal treatment be- 
cause of the competition engendered 

















thereby, Oakland will at last emerge 
from the lethargic state imposed 
upon it by the congested facility of a 
single railroad line. In the very 
short period of two years, Oakland 
will become the terminus of three 
or more transcontinental railroads, 
and a half dozen systems of electric 
railroads, to the valleys of the north 
and south. This development is ab- 
solutely denied to San Francisco, 
and it is without a desire to belit- 
tle the standing or to deprecate the 
very evident prosperity of the larg- 
est city in California that the state- 
ment ts made, but to point out a 
fact, which should be evident to all 
thoughtful people that Oakland is 
topographically and by right of geo- 
graphical and physical position, the 
natural largest city on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and consequently of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Land is now cheap at Oakland, 
cheaper than it will be in a year 
hence, much cheaper than it will 
be two years hence, and an invest- 
ment made to-day will more than 
double itself in a very short time. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad, in order to obtain its 
share of the vast passenger and 
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freight traffic of Oakland has built 
into the city. The Realty Syndicate, 
a corporation, which has beeu the 
greatest factor in the recent devel- 
opment of Oakland, has established 
a new ferry system in connection 
with the street railway lines of the 
Oakland Transit Company, by 
which the people of Oakland and 
Berkeley will be given a fast and 
comfortable means of communica- 
tion with San _ Francisco. The 
Southern Pacific Company has ter- 
minal facilities in the Athens of the 
Pacific, the Atchison, and the West- 
ern Pacific, supposed to be the ex- 
tension of the Gould lines from Salt 
Lake City, has numerous surveyors 
in the field and has secured a right 
of way into the city. There is great 
activity in all directions, and the 
future was never more promising 
than to-day. 

Fifty million dollars in bonds to 
run thirty-five years at five per cent 
were voted June 28th of this year 
by the stockholders of the Western 
Pacific Railway, the new road being 
surveyed between Salt Lake and San 
Francisco. The meeting was held 
at the Safe Deposit Building in the 
office of Walter J. Barinett, who for 
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the present stands at the head of the 
enterprise, although public opinion 
credits the Gould system with the 
scheme for obtaining a new trans- 
continental route to the coast. 

The especial significance of this 
news lies in the fact that the West- 
ern Pacific is the third trans-conti- 
nental railroad to select Oakland as 
its Western terminal, for the South- 
ern Pacific and Santa Fe lines al- 
ready terminate here. Naturally a 
tri-transcontinental railroad termi- 
nal city is of some consequence in 
the commercial world. Oakland’s 








is one of bustle and activity. Great 
ship building firms are giving the 
older rivals across the bay a sharp 
competition, and there is a constant- 
ly increasing demand for more fac- 
tory sites. Saw mills, flour mills, 
iron foundries, machine shops, are 
springing up in all directions and the 
hum of successful and happy indus- 
try is in the air. 

There are eighteen thousand peo- 
ple employed in Oakland’s manufac- 
turing concerns, and to these is dis- 
bursed nearly a million and a half 
dollars monthly. 
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citizens realize this, for, in order to 
keep pace with the extraordinary 
business development, the munici- 
pality this year expects to issue $3,- 
000,000 of bonds for various public 
betterments. 

In recent years various manu- 
facturers, unable to meet the large 
rentals exacted in San Francisco, 
have moved to the Oakland water 
front, and have there’ eStablished 
new plants. 

All of these have been success- 
ful, and the seene along the front 


The Oakland Transit Consolida- 
ted is the name under which is op- 
erated the Oakland Electric Street 
Railway System. This is controlled 
by the Realty Syndicate, is under 
one management, and fares are good 
by transfer over all its lines, thus 
giving the public the largest possi- 
ble service for one fare. This com- 
prises one hundred and forty miles 
of track, connecting all parts of Oak- 
land with Fruitvale, Elmhurst, Ala- 
meda, Emeryville, Berkeley, Sam 
Leandro, San Lorenzo, and Hay- 
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Type of ferry boat of the Oakland 


Transit Company. 
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wards. By the time this article 
reaches the public, the new ferry 
service to San Francisco will be 
completed, and the extension to 
Haywards and San Jose will soon 
thereafter be in operation. 


Such a thing as a bank failure has 
never been known in Oakland, and 
the city’s nine banks have deposits 
on hand representing a per capita 
of $1,375. The increases .of the 
real estate valuation for assessment 
purposes is for the period of thirty 
years, over fifty millions of dollars. 

Oakland has an estimated popu- 
lation of ninety thousand, and its 
educational facilities are so great 
that it has been said that more than 
ten thousand people cross the bay 
daily from San Francisco to take 
advantage of this fact. It is amply 
provided with the best public and 
grammar schools, and the private 
schools are of the very best in the 
United States. 

It contains over eighty religious 
organizations. Most of these wor- 
ship in their own edifices, many of 
which are models of architectural 
beauty, and possess large seating 
capacity. | 

The streets of Oakland are well 
paved, and there are nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of well macada- 
mized thoroughfares. There are 8 
public squares or parks, of varying 
area, and a water park—Lake Mer- 
ritt—which is one of the prettiest 
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sheets of water owned by any city 
in the Union. 

The charming feature of Oakland 
is its private residences. A genial 
climate, uniform the year around, 
makes it especially attractive. Ele- 
gant and costly dwellings line its 
streets, and adorn the foothills of 
the northern and western part of the 
city, many of them commanding 
glorious views of the Golden Gate, 
its islands, and the outer Coast 
range beyond, and the inner Coast 
Range to the East. The lawns of 
these delightful homes are well kept 
and green the year around. The 
fire department of Oakland is well 
equipped, and the minimum rate of 
fire insurance is in force. Security 
to person and property is guaran- 
teed by a splendid police force. This 
consists of sixty men as regulars 
and twelve specials, and the best 
police telegraphic system west of 
Chicago. 

All these facts should be of the 
greatest interest to the intending 
settler, and when it is added that 
this wonderful place is supplied with 
the very best of water, and an ade- 
quate supply for fire protection ser- 
vice, it is easily seen that all muni- 
cipal requirements are fulfilled. 

The following table shows the 
growth of freight traffic in Oakland 
harbor since the Government began 
its improvements, exclusive of that 
transacted at the terminus of the 
Southern and Central Pacific Rail- 
roads, on the western shore: 


Through passenger trains 


arriving in Oakland 

SO vhsnnesed cannes 24 
Total number departing 

GE scrcaenessee ns 23 
Local passenger train 

movements (Oakland 

OED 4ikteee bseancus 1g0 
Passenger train move- 

ments Alameda mole.. Ico 
Total number daily 


freights arriving (West 


Oakland yards) 10 
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Total number departing 
CE Mo nssenes Keenas II 
Extra freights (daily aver- 
AWC) ccccne ceccvcccee 9 
Total train movements 
daily (two terminals).. 397 
Carloads of freight han- 
dled at local yards, 1992, 
; eee 340,000 
Tonnage of freight trans- 
shipped by water, 1902, 
(estimated) .... ..... 287,000 





Monthly. 


the building of wooden ships on 
San Francisco Bay. 

These shipyards are turning out 
an aggregate larger tonnage than all 
the ship yards on San Francisco Bay 
combined. 

The only marine dock, for repair- 
ing and cleaning large ships, is in 
Oakland harbor. 

The largest wooden sailing ves- 
sels ever built on the shores of San 
Francisco Bay have been built in 
Oakland harbor. 
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Fourteenth and Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


Total number of locomo- 
tives operated (two ter- 


a £0 
Total number of men em- 
Perr 3.200 


Amount paid out annually 
in wages ... . . «52,400,070 


Oakland has the largest yards for 
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The largest coal bunkers in Cali- 
f rnia are in Oakland harbor. The 
harbor is absolutely land-locked, 
and offers eighteen miles of flat 
frontage. 

Vessels can enter and depart in 
any weather in perfect safety. Oak- 
land harbor offers an unrivaled place 
for manufactories, and should in 
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time rival the Clyde, which it re- 
sembles, with this in favor of Oak- 
land channel, that it has a straight 
and deep frontage, while that of the 
Clyde is tortuous and difficult of 
navigation. 

Considered with regard to condi- 
tions bearing upon the health of its 
inhabitants, Oakland undoubtedly 
occupies an enviable position. It is 
only necessary to view the site of 
the city to appreciate the truth of 
that statemvent. Occupying the 
gentle slope of sandy soil which 
rises gradually from the eastern 
shore of beautiful San Francisco 
Bay until it meets the gentle foot- 
hills which parallel the bay shore 
a few miles to the East, Oakland has 
every desirable element for good 
health. 

Such a sloping site insures good 
drainage. And in addition to this 
natural drainage, there is a natural 
feature of the system worthy of no- 
tice. The Main Lake sewer is easily 
flushed with a large quantity of salt 
water, which by a system of flood 
gates is impounded at will in Lake 
Merritt. It is a valuable feature of 
the city’s topography that it in- 
cludes no large low areas, which by 
collecting surface water, would be- 
come stagnant pools. This is prob- 
ably the reason that there exists 
no “malarial district” in the city. 

The climate in this locality is con- 
ducive to longevity. Its situation 
on the eastern shore of the bay in- 
sures protection from the raw ocean 
winds, while at the same time ‘its 
pioximity to the ocean secures the 
advantages of ozone in the atmos- 
phere and of the stimulating influ- 
ence of salt water air. There are no 
days in the year that are very cold 
or very hot—an even, moderate tem- 
perature being the rule throughout 
the year. There are but few days in 
the year when the sun does not 
shine. This is appreciated by per- 
sons of weak constitution or deli- 
cate health. 

A great deal of attention has 
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been directed toward the _ proper 
protection of the health -.of the 
school children. Oakland boasts 
an exemplary school department. 
But aside from the excellent teach- 
ing, the buildings are well con- 
structed respecting their lighting, 
ventilation, heating and drains. It 
is the aim of the Health Department 
which exercises a supervision over 
these buildings, to have all class 
rooms sunny, evenly heated, well- 
aired and lighted from the left-hand 
of the pupils’ desks. All schools 
are inspected by the Health Officer 
every three months, and the above 
points insisted upon. The school 
children are additionally protected 
by strict rules regarding the imme- 
diate exclusion of all children af- 
flicted with contagious diseases, and 
also of all children living in the 
same house, until the disease has 
entirely disappeared and the fact 
officially certified. Especially in re- 
gard to scarlet fever and diphtheria, 
the authorities are very vigilant and 
strict, requiring in the latter disease 
a bacteriological examination of the 
throat and nose before the patient 
can return to school. 

Although the population of Oak- 
land has increased with remark- 
able rapidity during the last few 
years, the death rate is unusually 
low, being but 12.72 per 1,000 popu- 
lation. This is, of course, in large 
part due to the excellent drainage 
of the city’s site and to the salubrity 
of the climate. Yet, no small credit 
should be accorded to the activity of 
the Health Officials in their efforts 
to control the contagious diseases. 


They have kept a_ vigilant eye 
upon the water supply of the city, 
which comes from the high hills at 
the northeast. The water is abund- 
ant and pure, and comes from 
a natural reservoir maintained 
in an efficient sanitary man- 
ner. Likewise the milk inspection 
has been persistent and thorough. 
Inspectors habitually halt milk 
wagons as they make their rounds, 
take samples from the cans, examine 
them at the health office, and pub- 
lish the reports. The cattle in this 
section are comparatively free from 
disease, and yield good, rich milk. 

Other food stuffs exposed for sale 
in the markets are under constant 
supervision, the inspectors destroy- 
ing all goods found to be in bad con- 
dition, and arresting parties who 
offer them for sale. 

A large crematory for the incin- 
eration of the city’s refuse is in prc- 
cess of construction. The Health 
Department maintains a_bacteri- 
logical laboratory where scientific 
examinations are made to aid physi- 
cians in the detection and preven- 
tion of typhoid fever (which is not 
common in Oakland), diphtheria, 
tuberculosis and other ordinary 
contagious diseases. By the aid of 
this department, diseases are de- 
tected early and precautions are 
immediately taken to prevent the 
spread of the contagion. The chemi- 
cal laboratory is conducted by a 
chemist endorsed by the State Uni- 
versity. Well waters, foods, etc., 
are subjected to investigation in th’s. 


laboratory. 


























Piedmont. 


Piedmont is a beautiful suburb 
of Oakland, delightfully situated in 
the foothills. Irom here may be 
obtained a view of the bay and its 
cities, and the Golden Gate, form- 
ing one of the grandest of the 
world’s pictures. The hills are dot- 
ted with splendid homes and are sur- 
rounded by a semi-tropic growth 
of fine trees and flowers. The cli- 
mate is mild, sunny and_ balmy. 
From Piedmont one may reach Oak- 
land in fifteen minutes, and thirty- 
five minutes to San Francisco via 
the new ferry system of the Realty 
Syndicate. 

Piedmont Sulphur Springs Park 
contains seventy acres, with a pro- 
fusion of native oaks and a large 
variety of other trees. The flowers 
and plants of the Park are the finest 
on earth, and have been arranged in 
such a way as to please the eye at 
every turn. The club-house is com- 
modious and handsome. There are 
skilled caterers employed, and it has 
been the scene of many of society's 
fetes. The mineral springs are cele- 
brated, and are an additional attrac- 
tion at the Park. 

Piedmont is the center around 
which cluster many homes of peo- 
ple of culture and artistic taste. This 
is patent to all observers and the 
lack of the vulgarly ostentatious is 
apparent. The climate of Piedmont 
is in vivid contrast to the winds and 
fogs of the nearby surrounding 
country. 

Piedmont is reached with comfort 
by the cars of the Oakland Transit 
Company. 

The future of Piedmont is not 
hard to predict. It is. the finest 
suburb of a magnificent city to-day, 
and in time to come the beautiful 
hills will be dotted with the homes 
of refined people and these homes 
will be pointed out as exemplars of 
architectural and aesthetic beauty. 
This is a prediction that may as 
safely be made as that night follows 
day. 


Oakland, a Great Metropolis. 














Some residences at Piedmont. 


Avenue. 
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Oakland’s Educational 


Advantages. 





By P. M. FISHER 


the public school system of 

California, Oakland has been 
noted for its educational advantages. 
The designation of “Athens of the 
Pacific” has long been accepted as 
appropriate. 

Its reputation in this particular has 
contributed to attract a desirable 
population. The easy access of its 
people to the metropolis of the Coast 
and to the State University added 
to the character of its climate and 
the surpassing beauty of its envi- 
ronment, fit it for most desirable 
family residence. It is therefore 
pre-eminently a city of schools. To 
live and mingle with its people is 
an education in itself. 

At this writing there are employed 
in the School Department 275 
teachers, 43 of whom are in the high 
schools. The expense of maintain- 
ing the schools during the school 
year ending June /30, 1903, was 
$363,118.35. The school enrollment 
was 12,504. Of these, 1492 are in the 


F othe the first organization of 


two high schools, probably the 
highest percentage of high school 


students in any city in the West. 

The bond issue of $400,000 some 
twelve years ago resulted in the 
building of handsome, commodious 
brick and stone structures of the 
most modern type. The prospective 
bond issue of the current year will 
furnish to growing sections attrac- 
tive buildings, with ample sites for 
sunshine and recreation. In some 
instances inadequate and unsightly 
buildings will be replaced by new 
ones. 

In the preparation of the course 
of study, every effort is made to 
meet educational ideals. The Oak- 
land high school stands without a 
superior in the West. The Poly- 
technic high school is rapidly grow- 
ing to meet the demand for techni- 


cal insiruction. 

To increase facilities in this di- 
rection $50,000 has been incorpor- 
ated in the school bonding propo- 
sition. Every opportunity will then 
be provided for ambitious youth to 
prepare for college. The personnel 
of the teaching corps 1s high. The 
Teachers’ Club, rapidly increasing 
in its membership, unites the teach- 
ers in common interest and con- 
tributes to the growth of a profes- 
sional esprit de corps. 

The system of promotion in the 
grades gives opportunity to the cap- 
able and hope to the slow and dull. 

All the large grammar schools 
have ungraded classes to which 
teachers of acknowledged skill are 
assigned to make up deficiencies in 
pupils and bring them up to grade 
by sympathetic treatment. The 
creation of a taste for good read- 
ing and the implanting of noble and 
correct ideals is the care of every 
earnest, intelligent teacher. Books, 
liand skill, high examples and envi- 
ronment are all brought to play to 
make a product worthy of the place 
and time, and fit to cope with the 
future. 

This is Oakland's educaitonal 
task and her people respond to it 
cheerfully and with intelligence. 


Mills’ College for Women. 


Mills College for Women was 
founded in 1865. It is the only 
woman's college west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and is thoroughly Chris- 
tian but not denominational. Its 
graduates are received for higher de- 
grees by all the leading universities. 
There are special courses in pipe or- 
gan, piano, violin and voice culture. 
The grounds cover 150 acres of land 
and there are eight buildings. The 
college has a faculty of twenty-five 
members. 
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In a benign climate where out- 
door life is possible during every 
day of the year, except when the 
gentle rains of winter are falling, it 
is only reasonable that much stress 
should be laid on the subject of 
health and physical culture. To neg- 
lect to drink in the fresh air and 
enjoy the health-giving sunshine un- 
der moderate exertion would be to 
turn from the gift of the gods. Reg- 
ular daily exercise in the fresh air 
or in the gymnasium gives _ that 
health and strength which make 
study a pleasure. After the con- 
centration and effort of thorough 
mental application, there is the glory 
of the campus, where many health- 
ful games and exercises are provided 
under such rules that moderation is 
never exceeded. 

In a recent number of the United 
States Health Bulletin is the fol- 
lowing under the heading, “Schools 
and Health”: 

“It seems almost beyond belief, 
in these days when health is con- 
sidered as dependent upon proper 
sanitary and hygienic surroundings, 
that the head of a family could for 
a minute lose sight of these mat- 
ters and send his dear ones to a 
place about which he knows noth- 
ing concerning the care taken to 


preserve the health of the residents, 


when reflection will assure him that 
the most sedulous care is necessary. 

“The United States Health Bul- 
letin has had occasion to examine 
into this subject quite extensively 
during the past few months and if 
some of the facts that have come 
to our notice during these investi- 
gations were generally known, we 
believe that prospective patrons 
would be shocked at the unsanitary 
and disease-breeding conditions ex- 
isting at some of the highest-priced 
and most fashionable schools. 

“These investigations have been 
made without the instigation of the 
proprietors and generally without 
the knowledge, consequently they 
are absolutely unbiased and un- 
prejudiced. 

“Among the schools that met with 
the general approval of the experts 
investigating these matters for us, 
and which we have no hesitation in 
recommending to our readers is the 
Mills College, Seminary Park, Cal. 

“We.know nothing about the 
course of study at this school, for 
it is of no interest to us, but if the 
same care is taken with the mental 
welfare of the pupil as is shown, 
and plainly shown, to be taken with 
the physical, we feel that it deserves 
the support of parents and the en- 
couragement of the public.” 
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New Clubhouse, Piedmont Park. 


Frost Photo Supply Co. 


Typical view in Piedmont Sulphur Springs Park 











The Water Supply of Oakland. 





NY description of a large city 
would be deficient in one of 

the great essentials if it did 

not contain a mention of its water 
supply. This is particularly apro- 
pos at the present time, as the city 
of Oakland is receiving vast atten- 
tion from Eastern readers. Any ac- 
count of the Oakland water supply, 
if fairly written, must redound to 
the credit of the Contra Costa 
Water Company and the gentlemen 
who are responsible for its achieve- 
ments. Such an account would 
show that the energy and the capi- 
tal has been rightly applied. In this 
day of scientific investigation, when 
the attention of the curious is di- 
rected to germs and microbes and 
when the favorite topic of those 
who are ever attacking the corpor- 
ate interests supplying water, is to 
mention that absolutely necessary 
article as a carrier of disease, it is 
a great satisfaction to be able to 
say that nowhere in the world is 
there a purer or better supply than 
that furnished the city of Oakland. 
It is a well known fact that Oak- 
land and the surrounding country 


has water within a few feet of the 
surface. With this body of water 
so near the top of the ground, wells, 
cess-pools, pits, etc., run together 
and produce a dire contamination, 
for germs of typhoid fever and kin- 
dred diseases live for centuries. In 
Switzerland a case of typhus fever 
occurred in the mountains, near a 
glacier stream of water, and for 
years afterwards this stream and 
the lakes below were infected. It 
was a constant source of recurrence 
of this fever among the people in 
the vicinity. On the sea level of 
Oakland, with the advent of city 
water and the consequent abandon- 
ment of shallow wells, there was a 
marked decrease in infectious dis- 
eases. 

The death rate in Oakland, with 
the advent of pure water, has de- 
creased until it is lower than that 
of any city in the United States of 
its size. Having in view the im- 
portance of a good supply of pure 
water for Oakland the City Council 
authorized the City Engineer to 
visit the works from time to time, 
and nothing was ever done without 











Five miles of placid water 

































his sanction. This is evidenced by 
the reports of that official from the 
time the work began until the pres- 
ent, and through successive admin- 
istrations. The plans contemplated 
the raising of a dam at San Leandro 
to the height of 150 feet as soon 
as the city’s necessity demanded it. 

Anthony Chabot, the builder of 
the principal dams in the State, su- 
perintended the work in person. The 
dam at San Leandro won him a na- 
tional reputation, and this was the 
one work in which he seemed to 
have placed every resource of his 
mechanical and engineering skill. 
San Leandro dam is 484 feet long 
and 127 feet high, with a distance 
through the base of 4,000 feet. The 
dam backs up a lake five miles in 
length and one-half mile in average 
width, 85 feet deep and having a 
capacity of 6,000,000,000 gallons. 
The elevation above the city is 242 
feet. It is capable of giving Oak- 
land a pressure of 115 pounds, 
which would be too much for do- 
mestic use, and which has to be 
broken up by pressure breaks, giv- 
ing a pressure of 60 pounds. 

There are four waterways. No. 
I is constructed in solid rock and 
has a wasting capacity of 103,000,- 
000 gallons in twenty-four hours. 
The lower waterway is a tunnel, 


Boat Landing and southern end of Lake San Leandro 








consisting of five-foot steel pipe, 
surrounded with masonry, and has 
a wasting capacity of 50,000,000 
gallons in twenty-four hours. 
Waterway No. 3 consists of a tunnel 
ten feet in the clear and 1487 feet 
long, from inlet to outlet. The exca- 
vations for the work were carried to 
a depth of forty feet and into the 
mountain on either side a like dis- 
tance. At the outlet of this tunnel 
a waterway leads to San Leandro 
Creek, a distance of a thousand feet. 

Two years were consumed in the 
building of this tunnel at a cost of 
$160,000. Its wasting capacity is 
about 3500 cubic feet per second. 
This is the tunnel ordinarily used 
in wasting water, the others men- 
tioned being auxiliary. The capacity 
of these waterways may seem at 
first to be excessive but experience 
has shown that the rainfall on the 
watershed of the lake is at times so 
excessive as to require all the 
capacity of the wasting tunnels in 
order not to endanger the dam. 
There is at present a four vears 
supply of water in the dam, but as 
the city of Oakland increases in 
size the capacity of the dam may 
be increased by raising it as in- 
tended in the original surveys. 
When the dam will have reached 
a level of 150 feet it will be shown 
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that a supply for ten years will be on 
hand and that probably by that time 
the full capacity of San Leandro 
Creek and the watershed will have 
been reached. 

The extent of this watershed is 
fifty square miles, with numerous 
small streams and springs. The 
hills are well covered and shaded 
by primeval forests. The country 
not being suitable for tillage there 
are scattered over this immense area 
only about twenty-five families, and 
the company employs a man whose 
whole time is consumed in patroll- 
ing the entire water shed. 

The water company owns all of 
the land immediately adjacent to 
the lake, an area of 5,500 acres. In 
the vicinity of the lake there are but 
two families, and there is no live 
stock to graze upon the hills. Every 
element that might contaminate the 
water is carefully eliminated. This 
statement brings to mind an inter- 
esting comparison of the water sup- 
ply of Oakland and New York city. 
The area of the water shed supply- 
ing Croton Lake is about thirty 
square miles, which territory is 
dotted over with villages, small 
towns and hamlets, aggregating a 
population over a quarter of a mil- 
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lion. The legislature of the State 
of New York was compelled to pass 
a law condemning and destroying 
property adjacent to the lake in or- 
der to free its waters from contam- 
ination. 

In California as elsewhere the 
water supply of a city is liable to 
more or less contamination from 
the growth of algae or aquatic 
plants, minute in character. At San 
Leandro a filtering plant was de- 
vised that has effectually and per- 
manently relieved the water from 
the chance of carrying even the 
minutest particle of this matter to 
the consumer. This was overcome 
by the establishment of a battery 
of huge iron cylinders filled with 
sand and coke. A dirty filter is 
worse than no filter at all, and the 
cylinders in use at the station just 
described are capable of being taken 
apart and cleaned in a very few 
minutes. This work is performed 
for the most part automatically. All 
extraneous substances are thorough- 
ly washed out. The process of filtra- 
tion and aeration is carried on un- 
interruptedly through clean filter 
beds. The company owns other 
sources of supply beside San Lean- 
dro Lake. Temescal Lake, situated 
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Waste-way and tunnel number three 




















four miles from Oakland is also used, 


Its watershed is fifteen square 
miles. This lake is a mile in length, 
one quarter of a mile wide, and sixty 
feet deep. The dam is 680 feet long 
and 7o feet high. The capacity is 
300,000,000 gallons. The same con- 
ditions as to cleanliness and filtra- 
tion are observed as at San Leandro. 
This lake, 450 feet above the city’s 
base, is in use for the higher levels 
of the city. The number of miles of 
mains laid up to date is 562 and here 
it is instructive to notice that Brook- 
lyn with its millions of inhabitants 
requires a less length of pipe lines, 
though of course the size of its 
mains is larger. Reference has been 
made to the cost of water, and com-= 
parisons are constantly given with 
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the rates of other cities. The most 
important factor ‘s that of quantity. 
Admitting that the former resident 
of Cincinnati paid $1 where he now 
pays $1.50 it must be remembered 
that in Oakland he gets five times 
the quantity and it does in no wise 
follow that the rate in Oakland is 
greater. Indeed it is much less. 

In 1864, Anthony Chabot with his 
associates, Henry Pierce, William 
Pierce’ and Remi Chabot, after an 
exhaustive investigation into the 
possible water supplies of Alameda 
and other counties decided that San 
Leandro was the best and most 
available means of furnishing the 
town of Oakland. It was then that 
the Contra Costa Water Company 
was organized and incorporated. 





KIPLING AND WOMEN 


BY AUSTIN LEWIS 


“For to be old and for to see, 


’ 


For to admire the world so wide.’ 


sings the poet of Imperialism, and 
like most globe-trotters, he has not 
been averse to spending some of 
his admiration upon the women of 
the various countries through 
which he has passed. Certain it is, 
that the American woman has no 
cause for complaint as regards his 
general estimate of her, for he says: 

“Sweet and comely are the maid- 
ens of Devonshire; delicate and of 


gracious seeming those who live in- 


the pleasant place of London; fas- 
cinating for their demureness the 
damsels of France; excellent in her 
own place and to those who under- 
stand her is the Anglo-Indian. But 
the girls of America are above and 
beyond them all. They are clever; 
they can talk. They are original, 
and look you between the brows 
with unabashed eyes, as‘ a sister 
might look at her brother. They 
are self-possessed without parting 
with any tenderness that is their 


sex-right; they are superbly inde- 
pendent; they understand.” 

Kate, in Naulahka, is the only 
Western woman he has drawn and 
it cannot be claimed that the por- 
trait is altogether flattering. Still, 
the inherent sweetness of her na- 
ture is developed, and_ reflects 
credit on her race. Kipling has 
evidently a great respect for her, 
and pays her the greatést compli- 
ment which a novelist can pay, that 
of marrying her to his hero. And 
he makes her the means of preach- 
ing the lesson upon the value of 
maternity. 

Most women dislike the femin 
ine types created by Rudyard Kip- 
ling ; some are, in fact, so swayed by 
this dislike that they refuse to tol- 
erate the now famous writer who is 
a striking, and perhaps, unique, ex- 
ample of an author who has gained 
fame and made money not only 
without the aid of women, but ac- 
tually in spite of them. 

It must be admitted in the first 
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place that Mr. Kipling’s equipment 
is not the best adapted for creating 
a representative modern woman. He 
was educated apart from feminine 
influences and the materials placed 
at his disposal in his younger days 
in India, were hardly the ingredients 
from which a character could be 
compounded that would meet with 
the approval of the advanced 
woman of to-day. The Kipling at- 
titude towards life is not one to 
render him capable of appreciating 
and considering the subtle influence 
and the indirect, as well as direct, 
power of women. His is a strenu- 
ous and exceedingly virile concep- 
tion of things, the conception of 
the young man whose heart is too 
full of the joy of conflict to feel the 
necessity for the tenderness and 
sympathy which are implied in the 
very term. 

He is a_ little impatient of 
women’s lack of initiative and of 
their imitativeness. Their faith in 
conventionality and their innate and 
unshakeable affection for the re- 
spectable, he cannot away with. 
Such women do not strike him as 
being persons, and a person Kip- 
ling must have, be he officer, pri- 
vate, lama, or the drunken sailor of 
a leaking tramp steamer. Dick says 
in “The Light that Failed”: “You 
must never mind what other people 
do. If their souls were your souls, 
it would be different. You stand 
and fall by your own work, remem- 
ber, and it’s waste of time to think 
of any one else in this battle.” ‘So 
saying, he condemns Maisie to be 
either more or less than she dreams 
of being. He touched her limita- 
tions and sketched her failure in that 
piece of advice. All or nothing is 
the Kipling philosophy, possibly a 
crude and rough philosophy, but de- 
void of all compromise and prevari- 
cation. 

The limitations of his form of art 
are equally with his philosophy a 
bar to his proper consideration of 
the modern woman. The short story 
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gives no room for anything but 
definite, concrete action, clear-cut 
and easily defined. The woman 
whose actions can be thus described 
is not by any means the -typical 
normal woman; she must be sought 
outside of. the ranks of the normal, 
and there Kipling has_ generally 
gone to look for her. 

But woman as a worker receives 
the tribute of Kipling’s admiration 
equally with the working man. The 
mother is the recipient of unstinted 
praise at his hand. Work is his first 
great necessity for men; everything, 
even love itself, is secondary to that, 
and so with women.. He pokes fun 
at their little pretenses and_in- 
dulges in sarcasms at the expense 
of their coquetries, but as far as con- 
cerns what he considers women’s 
especial work his respect is un- 
stinted, and he accords to the mother 
the highest terms of praise possible 
to him.» Kipling, then, has not, as 
is so frequently said, any feeling 
against women who work, but only 
against those who are inflated with 
the idea that they are accomplish- 
ing something when in reality they 
are achieving nothing beyond the 
satisfaction of their personal vanity. 

Kipling demands from his women 
as from his men the power of indi- 
vidual and self-forgetful effort, of 
devotion to work, and of earnest 
and vigorous life. Where these 
qualities are absent, he regards all, 
men and women alike, as incum- 
brances and stumbling-blocks. It is 
against another type of woman, 
the class “that never could know 
and never could understand,” that 
he launches his terrible poem 
called “The Vampire.” This par- 
ticular poem has a_ peculiar note 
which is not to be found in any 
other of the poet’s works. It has 
a touch of the decadent and is 
rather suggestive of the influence 
of that group which finds in woman 
the eternal bane of existence, and 
instead of the joy of life, its pain and 
woe, a feeling which has been bet- 














ter expressed by the artists than 
the poets of our time. 

The remarks of the poet are oc- 
casionally such as to provoke hos- 
tility on the part of women by an 
implied general contempt which 
lumps all women together under a 
generic term and denies them indi- 
viduality and thus naturally arouses 
their indignation. For example, the 
phrase “The colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady are sisters under their 
skins” has caused much resentment. 
There is a leveling tendency here 
which is not in accord with the so- 
cial opinions of the great majority, 
who regard it as a somewhat sum- 
mary and by no means dignified dis- 
missal of themselves. It is a little 
difficult to see why this expression 
should be regarded as obnoxious, for 
though it expresses a _ crude and 
probably incorrect generalization, 
the sentiment is so absolutely in ac- 
cord with that generally prevailing 
that there does not appear any rea- 
son why the poet should be particu- 
larly singled out for blame in this 
regard. There is, moreover, in 
these very verses a certain distinc- 
tion which escapes the notice of 
many of his féminine critics: “What 
did the Colonel’s lady think?” he 
asks, to which he replies: “Nobody 
ever knew.” But the Sergeant’s 
wife, on the other hand, when asked 
for her opinion, tells it forthwith. 
Here, he implies, lies the essential 
distinction between the two women. 
The former is traine and possesses 
tact and control, while the latter 
blurts everything out irrespective 
of consequences. 

Any notion that Kipling has a 
light idea of women should be dis- 
pelled when we consider the won- 
derful depth of his sympathy for 
their inevitable difficulties and sor- 
rows. The sadness of the lot of so 
many women appeals to him in the 
strongest possible way, and the wo- 
men of the zenana have no greater 
champion. All through his work, 
coupled with a strong opinion re- 
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garding what the poet would prob- 
ably call the natural limitations of 
women we find a real sympathy and 
appreciation which is none too 
common among women themselves. 
The familiar theme of the deserted 
girl is treated by him with a pathos 
and tenderness which leave nothing 
to be desired even in spite of the 
coarseness of the language. The 
girl tells her story from her own 
point of view, not from that of the 
moralist; she does not conceal her 
hate, her fear, her self-abasement, 
nor yet the love which persists 
above and beyond all these, so that 
the poet is fain to utter the prayer 
“Mary, pity women!” as the trooper 
sails and the soldier goes off to per- 
form his appointed. task in the 
world’s work. 

We must give Mr. Kipling credit 
for his women, remembering that 
he is shut off from much, in that he 
does not and cannot appreciate the 
woman who is striving earnestly, 
and with a certain amount of suc- 
cess, to discover new fields of ac- 
tivity for herself, and to make her- 
self of greater importance in the 
world than he regards as_ within 
the scope of her powers. It is here 
that his limitations are most appar- 
ent, but it is somewhat unfair that 
his failure to sympathize with what 
is, after all, a comparatively new 
propaganda, should deprive him of 
the consideration to which he is in 
all other respects fully entitled. 

Kipling has an_ unmistakable 
weakness for his bad women. Even 
the little immorality in “The Light 
that Failed” is a character. She 
does something, even if it be some- 
thing mean and treacherous. She 
is a creature of passion and emo- 
tion, of elementary and untrained 
feelings; she wants something bad- 
ly, and it she cannot get it, she will 
at all events work her will. He 
hates “Tomlinsons,” male or female. 
He cannot away with them. In the 
“Naulahka,” it is clear that his fa- 
vorite woman is Sitabhai, the gypsy 
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dancing girl, who has worked her- 
self into power and is striving for 
still further fields to conquer. Her 
dash and her unconcealed villainy 
are delightful to him. Here he has 
a woman who is doing something; 
who is making herself felt, and he 
does not shrink from giving her his 
sympathy and the full measure of 
his enthusiasm. Women outside of 
the pale of respectability flit through 
his pages, inspiring sympathy for 
their position, as in “Without Bene- 
fit of Clergy,” and wonder at the un- 
dying affection which some of them 
are able to win for themselves. They 
are occasionally not without a cer- 
tain refinement, as in the case of 
Lalun, “The Woman on the Wall,” 
who manages her little salon and in- 
dulged in a game of small intrigue 
which would not have shamed more 
conspicuous occidental salons. 
These women are all positive char- 
acters, and by virtue of their posi- 
tiveness receive more sympathetic 
treatment at the hands of our author 
than do more deserving persons 
whose energy and individuality are 
not so marked. That he cannot un- 
derstand or sympathize with the 
less obvious work of women is his 
drawback; he is blind except to the 
material. 

The “work” even of society 
women, the intriguing and match- 
making, the scheming and the small 
politics, have a fascination for him. 
The type of society woman in whom 
he finds a satisfaction is very clearly 
shown in Mrs. Hauksbee. She, the 
arch-schemer, the good-natured, 
warm-hearted intriguante, is always 
triumphant, and all her victories 
are for the good of other people. 
She goes through the mud of that 
sritish-Indian society, 
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nursing the sick, helping nice girls, 
aiding struggling, uninftiuential and 
clever young men to realize their 
ambitions, and sending them on 
their way with a betier understand- 
ing of the worth and power of a 
strong, capable, good woman. She 
is full of witty sayings charged with 
wisdom accumulated in her years 
of society-life. In the little that we 
see of Mrs. Hauksbee, we get 
glimpses of the very best type of 
Knglish society woman. 

Then there is the delightful old 
Hindoo lady in “Kim,” who is car- 
ried along in her chair and is ac- 
complished in all the tricks of dow- 
agers from time immemorial. <A 
deary, scold-loving, kind-hearted old 
woman, whose foibles remind us of 
those of some of our own people, 
and who in some ways would not 
have been entirely out of her ele- 
ment in a fashionable watering place 
of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Thus “West meets East, and 
East meets West,” as Kipling passes 
in review the different types of 
women as seen through the medium 
of his own temperament and the op- 
portunities, more or less restricted, 
which he has had for studying them. 

Kipling is no moralist, no great 
preacher, but one must be blind who 
overlooks in his work real incen- 
tives to purity of life and rectitude 
of conduct. He talks not as an ex- 
horter, but as a man to men, perhaps 
too much in the language of the 
smoking-room, but none the less 
truly and plainly. He addresses us 
all, men and women, in terms of 
good comradeship, and he shows us 
men and women, living and suffer- 
ing, and above all, working in “a 
world of men.” 
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Ways and Means Committee—D. C. 
Brown, J. F. W. Sohst, F. Sinclair, H. C. 
Capwell, A. H. Schlueter. 

Membership Committee—H. G. Wil- 
liams, H. M. Briare, H. M. Sanborn, H. N. 
Gard, N. A. Koser. 

(The Merchanis’ Exchange of Oakland 
is a body of representative men, mer- 
chants and residents in the Athens of 
the Pacific, and a history of Oakland 
would be lacking in a most important 
particular without a mention of the push- 
ing, energetic, active men who are re- 
sponsible for its prosperity and brilliant 
future.—Editor.) 

Section 1. The name of this Associa- 


tion is the Merchants’ Exchange of Oak- 
land. 





OBJECTS. 

First—Its objects are primarily to 
bring the merchants of Oakland _to- 
gether as an organized body, that as 
such, they may better protect their in- 
dividual and collective interests. 

Secondly—For an organized effort to 
promote the best interests of the City 
of Oakland commercially, by inducing 
immigration and encouraging new man- 
ufacturing industries, increased trans- 
portation facilities, and giving moral 
support and encouragement to the sev- 
eral departments of the City and 
County governments, whereby exten- 
sions, improvements, sanitation, moral- 
ity and charity may be advanced, and 


our citizens mutually benefitted. 


This extract from the by-laws 
will explain the objects of the or- 
ganization. From its inception the 
association has not only devoted it- 
self to the welfare and success of 
the merchants of Oakland, but has 
also found time and opportunity 
to assist in the development of the 
city of Oakland and county of Ala- 
meda. : 

It has given assistance to many 
plojects which have hastened the 
growth of our city, and is at present 
busy in many ways for its welfare. 
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| A brief retrospect may be of in- 
\ terest: During the last three years 
H the Merchants’ Exchange has as- 
sisted in locating in Oakland many 

factories, notably the California 

Flax Mills and Boole’s Ship Yard. 

In co-operation with other or- 

ganizations it aided the coming of 

the Santa Fe Railroad, and was of 
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assistance to the new Transconti- 
nental Railroad, which has secured 
terminal facilities at the foot of 
Magnolia street. The Merchants’ 
Exchange has organized and car- 
ried to a successful issue the Fourth 
of July celebrations of 1895, 1897, 
I90I, 1902 and 1903. 

Through its committees over 
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forty thousand dollars have been 
raised by public subscription and 
expended in an honest and satisfac- 
tory manner. Much effort has been 
given to improving the streets of 
Oakland and the roads leading to 
Oakland. Special exertions have 
from time to time been put forth to 
stimulate home trading. In co-op- 
eration with another commercial or- 
ganization committees have on sev- 
eral occasions secured subscriptions 
to publish articles descriptive of 
Alameda County in magazines and 
pamphlets. 

Legislative enactments have been 
secured, notably the Garnishment 
Law, the Pure Food Law, the Con- 
tra Costa Tunnel Law and the Mu- 
tual Insurance Bill, which passed 
the Legislature, but unfortunately 
failed to secure the approval of the 
Governor. 
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Last, but by no means least, the 
Inter-County Wagon Road Tunnel 
connecting Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties will forever stand 
as the monument of the earnest, per- 
sistent unselfish work of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of Oakland. When 
in a few days it will celebrate its 
completion, after eight years of ef- 
fort, the organization will feel that 
it has not existed in vain. At pres- 
ent the Exchange is also in charge 
of the Alameda County Exhibit at 
the State Fair, and it also expects 
to be of material assistance in secur- 
ing a creditable exhibit of Alameda 
County products at the Louisiana 


Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, 
Missouri, in May, 1904. 

Such is a brief record of a few 
of-the results attained by the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of Oakland. 
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It should always be remembered 
that the thankless task of the re- 
viewer brings more criticism, harsh 
comment upon himself (neuter gen- 
der again understood) than it does 
upon the work reviewed; that a crit- 
icism is, after all only one person’s 
opinion and, however honestly given 
is as liable to be wrong as it is cer- 
tain to be contrary to that of many 
others, generally of the author; that 
criticising is not always reviewing 
nor reviewing critcism and that if 
praise is not given to the best parts, 
blame may have been equally er- 
roneously applied. If, therefore, dis- 
approval of what others have fancied 
is expressed, the “others” are, prob- 
ably, as likely to be right (the re- 
viewer must guard against being 
cornered), as is the official “we.” To 
review without comment is easier, 
as it is the safer method, but it is 
not always a possible one to foilow. 

“For the Pleasure of his Com- 
pany” the reader is carried through 
various scenes laid in San Francisco 
which, in that incoherent tale, passes 
by the name of the Misty City. If 
the author’s aim has been to carry 
out the sense of indefiniteness, of 
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hazy atmosphere and shady doings 
implied in a Misty City’s setting, he 
has not been consistent in his treat- 
ment of the idea. At times there is 
too much directness, again wholly 
unnecessary, or inexcusable shad- 
owyness. The title of the book, at- 
tractive in itself is augmented by the 
sub-title “An Affair of the Misty 
City,” but this is misleading, for one 
looks, led by the definite article, to 
expect some one thing or event as 
the “affair... No such is to be found. 
It is the story of a youth who pur- 
sues a desultory and unsatisfying 
existence in living on a reputation 
that some precocious ability has won 
him, and no further sustained effort 
increases. The tale of an Egotist, 
it lacks the vigor of Meredith’s book 
of that name, and the author seems 
to have left behind his usual charm 
of style. There is no ease of diction 
nor is there a convincing excuse for 
telling the tale at all. The action 
is tedious, lagging, it does not give 
the impression of inevitableness, nor 
of sincerity, and this in spite of the 
autobiographical, or at least bio- 
graphical tone. The inconsistencies 
are the mingling of the extremely 
delicate and merely suggestive im- 
agery with the most commonplace, 
bald narration of extremely interest- 
ing events and people. The reader 
is prevented from standing, as he 
should do, in the place of the most 
important and interesting person 
connected with the particular thing 
read, the observer who is, for the 
time, the very doer, actor, center of 
zll things. The unconscious demand 
that the people cr events told of shall 
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be of vital significance, finds no sat- 
isfying response. 

At the same time California read- 
ers cannot fail to endorse the book, 
since it deals with life in the State 
and in society that only old residents 
can know and appreciate. “The 
Pleasures of his Company,” by Chas. 
Warren Stoddard, A. M. Robertson, 
San Francisco. Price $1.50. 


Once upon a time 

Edgar Fawcett 

True to their wrote stories that 
Name. were not only in- 
teresting but were 

of some literary 

value as well. In the latest volume 
from his pen the ability shown in 
earlier work is entirely lacking. The 
story of three young Western peo- 
ple who acquire enormous wealth 
and proceed to make themselves so- 
cially important, is interesting in its 
action, but banal in treatment. Even 
though it is a tale of commonplace 
people whose manners, speech and 
point of view are so far from ac- 
cepted standards as to be properly 
termed vulgar, the telling is inex- 
cusably amateurish and crass. Pre- 
posterous combinations of ignorance 
and knowledge of social usages are 
found in the characters of the plu- 
tocrats who as soon as wealth is 
secured, desert their mother as well 
as their friends and rush to the 
metropolis to become social leaders. 
That they are not made to succeed 
immediately in this is the only mod- 
eration in the treatment of his theme 
Mr. Fawcett has allowed himself. 
But the introduction of a cultivated 
young woman who undertakes to 
coach the Vulgarians in deportment 
and speech, supplies the burlesque 
element of the high-comedy sort of 
plot which loses even what value 
it might have because it takes itself 
most seriously. There is neither 
a laugh nor a groan, a tear nor a 
sigh forced or persuaded out of one 
while reading this highly improbable 
story of impossible people. At the 





same time the book has some vir- 
tue for it makes one “want to see 
how it ends.” 

The Vulgarians, by Edgar Faw- 
cett. The Smart Set Publishing Co., 
Price $1.00. 


In contrast to some re- 
More of cent books whose il- 
War. lustrations in color 
have been lamentable 
failures, are the pictures that are 
found in “The Southerners,” another 
story of the Civil War, with the 
action in the South and the sym- 
pathies on both sides of the great 
Cause. The tale too, is a pretty one, 
a strong one. Pathetic and stirring 
as it is there is always the note of 
hope. Mary Annan—the Southern 
heroine is a character whose steps 
one can follow to the end without 
loss of interest. In the analysis of 
her feelings when death has released 
her from the man whom she mourns 
just because of that terrible and un- 
timely death, although she rejoices 
in her freedom from him, the author 
has done a bit of work which has 
no superior in describing that kind 
of searching self-questioning such a 
situation might induce. As a pic- 
ture of the South during the war, 
perhaps no other story of that period 
excels this. The dedication “To the 
men who fought and to the women 
who could only wait,” has an appeal- 
ing and seemingly personal touch. 
“The Southerners,” by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, Publishers. Price $1.50. 


For a book that 

Heredity begins with prom- 
Not ise and whose title 
Environment. leads the reader to 
expect something 

worthy the use of the much-abused 
definite article, the story of the in- 
fluence of heredity on the two prin- 
cipal male characters is lamely told. 
The sub-theme—a musical one—is 
treated in a more interesting way, 
but the story is not a pleasing one. 
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There are two heroes and one hero- 
ine; about three people revolves the 
plot. Lorrimer is a victim of drink 
whose nature gives way to the domi- 
nant strain, a weakness for gratify- 
ing his appetite in this respect. 
Thayer is a singer whose Slav 
mother gave him his musical tem- 
perament, but whose Puritan father 
endowed him with the virtues the 
writer makes clear in spite of the 
education and environment that 
have been his from infancy until ke 
comes, a finished artist, to New 
York. It is in the scenes of social 
life and in the attempt at character 
analysis that the book lacks force. 
In the narration of Lorrimer’s 
drunken follies the impossible as 
well as inartistic in construction 
reaches a climax, and when one lays 
down the book, when the story 
closes over the woman’s joyous re- 
ception of her lover, who comes to 
her while she bends over her dead 
child, one experiences a moral re- 
vulsion as keen as any physically in- 
duced by the taste of unsound fruit. 
“The Dominant Strain.” Little, 
Brown & Co., Publishers. Price, 

$1.50. 
Thoroughbred is 


the hand that 
Tales of the has held the lines 
Bridle and Rein. over _ Iforses 
Nine, and guided 
them through 
their interesting careers. A _ book 


that makes no pretensions to litera- 
ture this record which Mr. Ford has 
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set down of the careers of nine good 
steeds and true, is captivating read- 
ing. There is the dash of pathos 
that all good animal stories must 
have, for dumb brutes’ lives are like 
the lives of all who cannot revolt at 
wrong, usually crowded with in- 
stances of neglect, desertion, want 
and lonely old age; but there is also 
the verve and elan of splendid ac- 
tion, of intense life and honest strug- 
gle. They are separate stories, each 
one good from that of Skipper the 
gelding, pet of the police force, win- 
ner of the Blue Ribbon at the Horse 
Show, and then with failing health 
and strength the cab horse, the ash 
man’s drudge, the junk cart’s cari- 
catured nag, rescued at last and 
happily restored to care and clover, 
to Pasha, the Southern maiden’s 
Arab steed taken at a desperate time 
for a war charger and bringing home 
to her trom the bloody field of 
Brandy Water her wounded lover. 
Of him, this milk white steed whose 
intelligence was the means of carry- 
ing the wounded soldier beyond 
chance of capture, his master says: 
“One half of him is Arab, the other 
half human.” 

But they are all good tales and the 
nine are not too much even of a 
horse story. Human too are many 
of the traits so graphically described 
in these histories of some of man’s 
best friends. 

Horses Nine, by sewell Ford. 
Charles Scribners Sons, Publishers. 
Price, $1.25. 














EDITORIAL 


Six Peculiarities. 

1. A larger magazine in the num- 
ber of pages. 

2. Beautiful illustrations, and lots 
of them. 

3. Noted writers and artists, the 
best in their respective fields. 

4. Two or three features every 
man will study once he opens the 
magazine. 

5. Wit and humor in plenty. 

6. Good stories. 

The foregoing are six of the quali- 
ties or characteristics which will dis- 
tinguish the November Overland 
Monthly. It will be far away the 
“best yet.” 

The Overland Monthly, under 
the new management, is not merely 
a picture book, an emigration docu- 
ment, but a magazine for the reader 
and thinker; it is the dearest friend 
of thousands of Western homes. 


The Ghirardelli advertisement ap- 
pearing in the Overland Monthly 
and in all other reputable journals 
on the Pacific Coast for September, 
should harvest an immense crop of 
enquiries. 

The innovation of a riddle contest 


for the purpose of advertising 
chocolates is the clever production 
of the F. J. Cooper Advertising 
agency. This is the agency placing 
the Long Syrup advertisements, 
and which have resulted very suc- 
cessfully for all concerned. 


It was just about a generation ago 
that illustrations first appeared in 
advertisements. At first, the cuts 
were made on wood and in the crud- 
est form. The line or zinc plate 
and half-tone have done much to 
develop the artistic in advertising. 

Great firms have done their share 
in giving to the public the result 
of work and money, but no firm has 
spent more money in art than the 
makers of Pears’ Soap. Doubtless 


NOTES. 


the picture, “Bubbles,” by Sir John 
Millais, will be remembered. We 
have had submitted to us a picture 
appearing in the August magazines 
which is worthy of note. The sub- 
ject is the study of a head which 
appeals to all lovers of the beauti- 
ful and is an exquisite type of 
woman. No small praise is due this 
concern and its representatives, the 
Lyman D. Morse’ Advertising 
Agency, who have worked mutually 
with the Pears’ concern in the up- 
building of art in advertising. 


The November number of the 
Overland Monthly will contain an 
article entitled “A Unionized City.” 
The editor commends this to the 
careful reading of the student of the 
signs of the times. Any one inter 
ested in the welfare of the nation 
will do well to carefully read “A 
Unionized City.’ 





A DESIRED INDEPENDENCE. 


All the Balkan Provinces are 
seething in rebellion. From Trieste 
to Macedonia the old yearning for 
a Slavonian unity has found voice. 
In Austria the pro-German-Hun- 
garian party is in the ascendant. 
Hungry eyes and covetous hands 
await the fading away of Francis 
Joseph. With the death of this 
aged monarch the dissolution of the 
Austrian Empire is at hand. Then 
will come the general uprising pre- 
saged by the troubles in Macedo- 
nia, a unification of the sturdy Slav. 
Long oppressed and down trodden, 
these lovers of liberty will strive 
for a national independence. Not 
until this is achieved will the trou- 
bles in the Balkan provinces be 
stilled, for the death of the Emperor 
of Austria means a new map for 
Europe, drawn on more liberal lines 
and with a just regard for the rights 
of the people. 
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